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cMost Families know 
Value of Ovaltine 


in. Winter 


VERY member of the tamily 
appreciates the friendly, 
warming, comforting influence of 
‘Ovaltine’ in winter. Moreover, 
experience has shown that this . 
delicious tood beverage can make €@™% 
an important contribution to 
health and fitness. 


the 


‘Ovaltine’ is a_ scientific con- 
centration of important nutritive 
elements derived from Nature’s 
finest foods—malt, milk and eggs. 
By reinforcing your daily dietary 
‘Ovaltine’ will help to maintain 
strength and vitality, fortify your 
resistance, and prove an extra 
safeguard against winter ills. 


Because of its exceptional 
nutritive properties,‘Ovaltine’ 
is widely used in the leading 
hospitals and nursing homes 
throughout the world. 


Drink delicious : ’ 
Ovaltine% 


The Family Beverage for Health coma 





















Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 
the American style cigarette. 


Fifth Avenue . 20 for 2/4 


173 New Bond Street, W./ 
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It really should be televised 
how rayons branded WE BIMLIZED 


keep the ugly crease at bay — 


as wool does in its natural way 

























































We are pleased to announce 
there are now a few more 


Motoluxe Coats available> : me MORE. NOW 
* Stocked by the best s throughout 
= British Isles. AVAILABLE 


Wholesale enquiries to the makers, LEE BroTHERs (Overwear) Ltp., Queen St. Wks., 
London, N.W.1, and from Moore & SourHcott, 15 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1 
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“Old Bleach” 


Furnishings Limited 


Randalstown, Northern Ireland 


“inteur FaDrICS 


for Hangings, Loose Coverings, 
Repps, Piece-dyed Linen, 


Screen and Machine Prints 


ALL GUARANTEED FAST VAT COLOURS 


Makers of the war-proved Obax Canvases 


Grey and coloured for Sail Cloths, Tarpaulins, etc. 
Supplied through all well-known 
Ship - furnishers and Contractors 


Trade enquiries to 26 Berners Street, London W.|! 
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Ferranti 
_ ELECTRIC CLOCKS 
= ARE BACK... 


THE NEW RANGE includes plastic clocks (with the wide 

variation in finish which plastics allow), more traditional 

clocks in wood cases, and decorative clocks making 

imaginative use of such materials as metal and glass. Here 

you see just three of our many new models; and the new 

Ferranti Electric Alarm Clock will join the family very soon. 
ke 


ae 





Mode! No. 402 43" dial Medel No. 294 5}" dial Mode! No. 288 6” dial in 
in oak case. ' in glass and chrome. I rat Plastic with black 
plinth. 





Ferranti Ltd. Moston Manchester 10; and 36 Kingsway Lendon WC2 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - FLANNELETTES - WINCETTES 
% DRESS GOODS - SHIRTINGS- FURNISHINGS --UTILITY FABRICS: ETC. 
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HORROCKSES, CREWOSON & CO. 
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LTD., PRESTON, 
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LANCIA, «SHOP ASSIGT «TYP ST coon ecctorn & Are Gannca 


th Keep Your Nails Clean, “ 


and Hands Well Groomed! 







































































R.A.ROONEY &SONS, LONDON, E.17. MAKERS OF FINE BRUSHES FOR OVER [50 YEARS VOTRIX VERMOUTH SWEET OR DRY 9/3 Vine Products Ltd 





moronisr 
/ Perox Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. 
fh takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves the 
E " Died V hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRACRANT. 

- Exactly as fore. Vapex was A. As - | wy SMART WOW 
withdrawn in preference to using Your nails and hands will always look well groomed when ¢ 0 E N 
substitutes. Small supplies are now gm using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO MESS! ! } 
going out — in utility dress but still NO BOTHER! ! Just squeeze a little on your nail brush . R E l y 0 N 
the genuine Vapex Soon there will cycust and shampoo your mails and hands. Presto! ! Your nails GOLEEA 
be anese. Genes = ‘ Chemist 213 and hands become immaculate immediately. 

‘ your Chemis: See NESS * 
4 Thousands use Perox Chior every day. And what a R 
epepaee boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, cnooLe:m. j 
BREATHE THE VAPOUR -" “housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
farmers and many more besides. 
KERFOOT - BARDSLEY - ENGLAND 
(ALAAAAAAbebbbhbbhbbebbbbbsbbsbhhbbbad MUSICIAN From all Chemists and Stores. In tubes and jars. 
aa) MEGISTEREO TAA0e wane 
{7 Me OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chior is made es 
' Pouctman from materials selected as being the best of their kind, engineer é 
Ss Cc A R B oO R oO U cs b+ processed in an original manner and designed to produce an 
article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed to keep in good 
R oO i A L a Oo T ia a. condition watil used and may be stored in any kind of climate. ZOO, 
Ca 
Specialises in Conferences 2 A cucanen 
during the months of April, © ? 
May and early June. Apply KEENES pow 
or full particulars to the erox- or 
Conference Manager. Foorenusen JocKey 
vB. aD PINS-HAIRPINS 
KEEWES LABORATORIES LIMITED, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4, ENGLAND. cue ’ ‘SERRIGRIP 
= SAFETY PINS 
L Y 4 M y a pe A } 8 NEEDLES 
A J) GARDENER ScMoOL@OY CLERGYMAN FISHERMAN SWEEP POSTMAN MUINER TRAVELLGR LAWYER Obtainable from all good Stores, made in England by 
Kirby Beard & Co. Ltd. Birmingham & London . 
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says TWO-TON 
TESSIE O’SHEA 


Star of Scfeen, Stage & Radio. 


Here at last is a really practical space-saving table that | 4 c \ 
will serve every occasion in the home and elsewhere. In Jw 
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EXPRESS 


American Express Travellers’ 
Cheques are such a wonderful 
convenience—just like taking 
your bank along with you. 
They’re available in sterling 
or dollar currency. You can, 
if you wish, obtain them from 


the use 


Llers by 
AMERICAN 





(CF 


until used, and if they’re lost 
or stolen, there’s a prompt 
refund. 

This is only just one of the 
ways in which American 
Express is once again prepar- 


| ing to take the trouble out of 
yourown bank. They’remuch | 


travel. When at last you’re 


two seconds the ‘ Fold-a-Bye’ 3-Fold Table can be changed & safer than cash, and you | able to plan that long-prom- 
from s table of nerenal height * & calles able, or an can spend them anywhere. | ised trip abroad, remember 
upright screen. ell designed and constructed, it is ‘ ’ ae ae | 

beautifully finished in various combinations of almost — vn difficulty about to get in touch with American 
indestructible plastic colours. No units or dockets FOR COFFEE identification, because the | Express—a_ world-wide 


needed! Retail Price is only 86/IId. including P.T. See 
this tip-top table for yourself at your local Furniture 
Dealers, Ironmongers and Stores. 


(LOW POSITION) 





Trade Mark 
3-FOLD TABLE 
Made by the Makers of the famous’ 


STAH-A-BIE 


| FOLDED 
| SCREEN- 
WISE — 








TUBULAR STEEL CHAIRS 





SEBEL PRODUCTS LTD., DEPT. P, 39-41 NEW aa ST., W.C.1 
Scientific F.B. 14. 











The hood | 


“GOOD-NIGHT” | | 
DRINK 


After a tiring day we all 
look forward to a “ good 
night’s rest.” A regular 
bedtime cup of Allenburys 
Diet helps more than any- 
thing to ensure sound natural 





only identification needed is 
your signature. They’re valid 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. INC., 6 Haymarket, London, $.W.! 
And at EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL & SOUTHAMPTON 
Incorporated in U.S.A. with limited liability 


i care of everything. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers’ Cheques 


personal service that takes 





EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS! 


THAT IS WHY YOU 
CAN RELY ON 
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ESTABLISHED 183) 


STILL THE LEADERS 
FOR QUALITY 


What IS a SPEEDBIRD? 


The Speedbird is a symbol — the emblem of B.O.A.C. 


The Speedbird is a route — 72,104 miles of routes, linking 
5 continents across the world. 

The Speedbird is a plane — any aircraft operated by BO.A.C. | 
And, above all, the Speedbird symbolises an ideal—the | 


determination to place B.O.A.C. ahead of the world’s air lines | 
and to keep it there by unceasing improvement. | 


| -_- Speedbird Routes across the World 
| CANADA * U.S.A * MIDDLE EAST * SOUTH, 
From all chemists, 4/6d. a tin. ; B-0 AC EAST AND WEST AFRICA ° INDIA ° FAR EAST | 
(MADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. | AUSTRALIA * NEW ZEALAND | 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS | 
| EMPIRE AIRWAYS, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS, TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS | 


| 

sleep and maintain your 
vitality and resistance. | 
It’s delicious..... purest 
full-cream milk and wheat. | 


In fact, just plain goodness. | 
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DAVID O. SELZNICK’S 


Technicolor Production 


They will come to you ne 
the best Stores—and you will 


lection of antique furniture at 
STARRING glad ther that you waited for 


Heal’s. The prices are by no 
means extravagant. : t e 
“ MODERNA ” to lap your sleep 


JENNIFER JONES GREGORY PECK in luxury. Not available yet. 


JOSEPH COTTEN MODERNA 


with BLANKETS 
LIONEL BARRYMORE 
HEAL’S MARRUEE SOAROMALL- CALIAR Otis for Softest Sleep 


WALTER HUSTON « CHARLES BICKFORD 
Directed by King Vidor Thomas Ratcliffe & Co., Ltd. 
Mytholmroyd, Yorks. 


| Sy 


TAKES THE , 
ST RAI N — al 


Who doesn’t feel the strain to-day? The ° since 1839 
aftermath of the war years is reflected in v 

the nervous conditions which are prevalent SU.VER POLISHES * FURNITURE CREAM 
in people everywhere. ‘SANATOGEN’ SHOE POLISHES * BRASS POLISHES 

. Tonic Wine is a restorative, combining 
the qualities of a rich full-bodied 
wine with the active tonic 


























igth CENTURY ELEGANCE 


FOR TO-DAY Grandma’s wedding-cake 
| flowers never faded. Like her happi- 


ness, they were “ for ever and ever ”’. 


Nor will ‘“MODERNA” 
blankets, in their 10 lovely Pastel 
Shades, ever fade. They are 
Guaranteed FADELESS in wash 
and wear. 

Also Guaranteed all pure 


Lamb’s wool, odourless, moth- 
proof and never-shrinking. 





Many fine XVIII century pieces of 
elegant, classical design are to be 





seen amongst the interesting col- 


























196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.I. 



































“SANATOGEN’ 
TONIC WINE 


= Per 2 / = Bottle 9 
The word **SANATOGEN” is a Registered Trade Mark SE Py i QO R § 


| a _— FISH & MEAT PASTES 
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EVERY SMART MAN KNOWS 


Black or brown calf. 


Limited stocks, 53/9 
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Ricthman 





LAST FOR YEARS 


AND YEARS! 
For durability alone, a Maenson of AL. rd 


Suit is top value for coupons. 
Maenson style and elegance, 
however, are coupon-free. 


From the best Men’s Shops THE BEST KNOWN TOBACCONIST IN THE WORLD 














everywhere. q “a 














Hair looks better—when 
you end DRY SCALP 


What a difference between these two 
pictures! The top one shows what Dry 
Scalp does to your hair. Makes it look 
lifeless, dry, uncombed—it just won’t 
Stay in place. Worse still, bits of loose 
dandruff keep showing (sometimes 
on your collar as well !). 

See (lower picture) what happens 
when you end Dry Scalp with 
‘Vaseline’ Brand Hair Tonic. Hair 
has a healthy gloss, stays in place. 
Dandruff disappears. Just massage 
gently with the Tonic every morning, 
but use sparingly as it’s still in short 
supply. 


~~Vaseline~ 
HAIR TONIC 


ENDS DRY SCALP 
1290-12 Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. Led 











CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 














FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


By specifiying STANDARD metal windows— 
from British Standard 990 : 1945—you help 
to reduce the present unavoidable delay 
in delivery, and at the same time you 
ensure highest quality and lowest cost. 


Ask for leaflet 115 B. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 




















This Journey is necessary 


Exports are vital—and Morlands must contribute 
their share. But colour, comfort and cosy warmth 
will soon be back to gladden you again in 


MORLANDS 


WOOLLY SHEEPSKIN 
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5 ways photography 
can help manufacturers 


to speed production 


i IN THE DRAWING OFFICE 5 iN INSPECTION 


photo-recording abolishes X-rays show internal flaws 
tracing . . makes blue prints and cut reject losses 
available in 1-2 hours. 


2. IN TRAINING OPERATIVES 


instruction by films or pho- 
to-manuals ensures rapid 
‘know how by show how.’ 


3 IN TEMPLATE MAKING 
photo - printing drawings 
straight on metal abolishes 
hand scribing. 

4 IN MANUFACTURE 
ultra high-speed ciné photo - 
graphy solves problems in- X-rays ensure rejection of faulty 





volving high-speed motion. parts before costly machining 
i DAK 
write to KO 
KODAK LIMITED . DEPT. P.5I18 . KINGSWAY . LONDON W.C.2. 


















%* Good news about stews ! 
A little Marmite stirred into 
the saucepan or casserole 
makes a stew more appetis- 
ing and provides essential 
vitamins as well. Never 
make a stew without Mar- 
mite. It’s so concentrated 
that a little goes a long way 
—that’s why Marmite is 
sO economical. 





MARMITE $4 concentrated Summa (iiss aul 
Yeast Extract containing Vita- ; ! 
mins of the B, complex. 

Riboflavin 1.5 mg. per ounce = 
Niacin 16.5 mg. per ounce 


In Jars : 1 oz. 8d., 2 oz. 1/1, 4 02. 2/-, 8 oz. 3/3, 16 oz. 5/9, from all Grocers and Chemists 
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An M.P. scoffs at the notion that making miners into 
Civil Servants is likely to give them a Whitehall complex. 
Although it is rather significant that nationalization hasn’t 
yet led to any spectacular increase in the contents of the 
out-baskets. 

° ° 


Even amid all our shortages and tribulations science 
brings hope of progress: in ten years’ time we should be 
getting substantial atomic 
energy cuts. 
| 
£01709 9 0 0 
a - “Has the Opposition any 
policy ?” asks a writer. That 
— is, apart from getting down 
to some serious unplanning 


in 1950. 
° ° 








“The new electrically- 
heated clothes-horse is an 
absolute winner,” says an 
enthusiastic housewife. She 
put her husband’s shirt on it. 


°o ° 


“ DoorMAN wanted for city Ballroom, height round 6 ft., ex-M.P. 
preferred; wages £3-10-0.”—Dublin “Evening Herald.” 


Any deposit to forfeit, if unsuccessful ? 
° ° 


More women are watching rugby matches. They 
especially enjoy te line-outs; it’s such a thrill to sit and 
watch men queueing. 

° ° 


A Zoo parrot can articulate quite long words. When 
offered a piece of bread recently by a visitor it remarked 
“Look out! There’s one of Strachey’s myrmidons.” 


A tobacconist complains that when his water mains 
burst and flooded his shop he could not get anyone to 
come along and repair them. The only satisfaction he got 
at the plumber’s was a notice saying “Sorry, No Pipes.” 


° ° 


Many people in this country seemed surprised last week 
to hear that no expedition had set out from the South 
Pole to discover them. 


° ° 


Played, Sir! 


“ Hutton remained through- 
out his innings.” 
East London paper. 


° ° 





A one-time notorious 
gangster chief is now a 


black-and-white artist in 
America. The old tech- 4 
nique is still useful. If he 2 
doesn’t like his subjects he 
just rubs them out. =a 

° ° 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 

“Earlier, Makram Pasha opened the debate by saying that he 
wished to know what steps Nokrashi Pasha had taken in reply 
to the ‘slaps in the face which the British Government had given 
Egypt’... Although a Christian, he said, he did not believe that 
‘turning the other sheek’ was a practical policy with Britain.” 

“Egyptian Mail.” 
o ° 


Speaking on the radio, a farmer mentioned that a bull 
recently chased him for two hundred yards, after which 
he had to clear a twelve-foot brook. “Fat stock showed 
forward tendencies” is the more usual phrase. 
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Self- Advertisement 


us—near the farthest confines of Old Cathay, the 

habit of humility reached extremes which at last made 
civic life wholly impossible. No man who was a candidate 
for public honours could speak to the populace without 
explaining that of all the miserable creatures unfitted to 
stand for the vile cause that he blushed to represent, he 
himself was the foulest and the worst. 

At the entrance of every gateway and door might be 
observed a crowd of men, those behind pressing forward 
those in front, and those in front fighting backwards with 
fists and feet, lest they should be first to go through, until 
finally, by the law of dynamics, one horrified victim was 
catapulted through the opening. 

It became exceedingly difficult to recommend goods for 
sale. For as soon as a would-be vendor who brought his 
wares to the notice of the multitude had used such words 
as these: 


[ the land of Modestia, which lies—as historians tell 


NO SELF-RESPECTING PERSON USES 
HUNG HI’s DISINFECTANT 





IT IS ONLY MADE OF WATER 
WITH A SLIGHT TINCTURE OF VERMILION 


some rival in the trade would attempt to defeat this 
diffidence by announcing 


OTHER DISINFECTANTS MAY 
ABOMINABLY BAD, BUT 


Hung Lo’s 
IS THE MOST CONTEMPTIBLE OF THE LOT. 


When a gallant rescue was made from flood-water or 
breaking ice (and that was not infrequent, for the land is 
full of slush, snow, frost and malodorous vapours) the 
gallant saver of life would first set a mask upon his face, 
and, when the heroic deed was done, give the name and 
address of some other person to the representatives of 
newspapers, in order that he himself might not be involved 
in the ignominy of gratitude. 

Riders urged their horses backwards in races, and in 
all examinations the candidates endeavoured to gain the 
lowest possible marks by writing about something else. 

In the great national pastime of hurling the copper 
kybosh, athletes, instead of casting their projectiles towards 
the mark, would turn round and fling them at the spectators, 
who protected themselves with shields. 

There was only one exception to this violent distaste 
for glory and shrinking from popular applause. 

Each year in every district oné man was chosen by 
secret ballot as the humblest of his fellows, and these being 
gathered together were entertained in the state banqueting 
hall. 

Each of them spoke in turn to the assembled guests, and 
the most self-effacing of all was chosen by the elder rulers 
to have his name engraved upon a monument of brass, 
and to wear for a whole year a crown of tinsel chrysan- 
themums and be carried about in a state palanquin by 
obsequious slaves. 

The speeches of every competitor for many hundreds of 
years opened in more or less the following manner: 

“Thrust up by force from my inconspicuous seat by the 
strong arms of the magnanimous heroes on either side of 
me, who dragged me here against my will, squeaking bitterly, 
to take part in this immemorial feast, I have the honour 


BE 


to hope that you will not be able to hear the reedy twitter 
that issues from my scraggy and incompetent throat. 
Nothing could have forced me to speak at all except the 
necessity of proving how much worse an orator I am than 
those who have preceded or are about to follow me, to 
any one of whom I trust and pray that the prize will be 
awarded rather than the abject homunculus who now has 
the audacity to address you.” 

Variations of this opening were generally printed on the 
flowery menu cards. 

But in the year 5999 B.c. a terrible thing happened. 

In a loud vain-glorious voice one of the speakers, rising 
promptly and without assistance or any preliminary 
apologies, cried out: 

“Of all the men assembled in this place I am the most 
worthy to receive the ridiculous award which this state 
has the effrontery to offer for shyness. So much do I 
despise the inadequate trophy that if I win it I shall refuse 
to wear it, and if my name is carved upon the monument 
I shall break into the hall at night and endeavour to 
efface it as soon as possible.” 

A great hush fell upon the throng, and the head of a 
single golden stud could be heard falling like a thunderbolt 
upon a porcelain plate. 

The speeches of the other competitors were scarcely 
noticed, so.deep was the confusion in the minds of the 
statesmen who had to select the winner of the crown. 

When the time came for them to give their opinions, 
some argued that this arrogant and insolent speaker was 
obviously disqualified, but an equal number held stoutly 
that a man who so much despised the glorious trophy of 
perfect humility must be the humblest man in the world. 

They fell to blows and fighting, and declared at last that 
this year, for the first time in history, the prize would not 
be awarded at all. The whole fabric of the life of Modestia 
was torn into fragments by the dispute, and all her customs 
disintegrated. 

Her people became the rudest and most turbulent of 
all the peoples of Old Cathay, and the crown of tinsel 
chrysanthemums was henceforward given to the greatest 
liar and most vociferous boaster in the land. 


It became increasingly difficult to win. Evog. 





NURSES WAR MEMORIAL FUND 


HE wonderful work done by nuyes during the 

war deserves, and is to receive, special recognition. 
The British Empire Nurses War Memorial Fund, of 
which Her Majesty the Queen is Patron, has been 
launched with this object. Its aim is twofold, first 
to equip and maintain a Nurses Memorial Chapel, 
which has been set aside by the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster Abbey, and second to establish an 
Educational Trust of £200,000, to provide post- 
graduate travelling scholarships for nurses from any 
part of the British Empire. 


Readers who have cause to be grateful to our 
nurses—and who has not ?—are asked to send what- 
ever they can afford to the Hon. Treasurer, Lord Luke, 
36 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Cheques should be 
made payable to “The British Empire Nurses War 
Memorial Fund.” 
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A HOPE FOR HEROES 


{40% of the American Loan is being spent on the import of non-essential commodities.” | 
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“Can I just BORROW a roll to represent a British strong point?” 


What’s Wrong With British Badminton? 


heat, about Billiards. The diagrams included in 

that article were not intended to stir up controversy. 
Yet a gentleman writes to complain that the black hat 
lying on the cloth in my final diagram measures some 
224 inches across, according to his calculations based on 
the scale to which the table is drawn. His point, if I read 
his letter correctly, is that the hat is too big. 

I hope to return to this hat later, when the whole question 
of the optimum size for headgear left on billiard-tables 
may profitably be discussed, but a much more serious 
matter has come to light meanwhile with which I feel 
that I must deal without delay. It concerns Badminton. 

Now Badminton, whatever its faults (and I know of none), 
is a game that has long proceeded quietly on its way, 
courting no publicity and receiving none. It knows nothing 
of the ructions we have learnt to associate with cricket, 
to name but one game, or ice-hockey, to name but another. 
The ten-minute suspension of players for fighting is almost 
unknown in Badminton. It is therefore a profound shock 
to read (in the Evening Standard) that a prominent English 
player has expressed the opinion, in an American periodical 


‘ FORTNIGHT ago in these columns I wrote, without 


devoted to the game, that “British Badminton Stinks.” 
As soon as I saw this I dialled the President of the 
Badminton Association and put the matter fairly and 
squarely before him. 

“What is all the stink about?” I asked. 

He affected not to understand me and I[ repeated my 
question in words that admitted of no possible misinter- 
pretation. 

‘British Badminton Stinks,” I said deliberately. “Why ?” 

“What the devil are you talking about ?”’ he asked coolly. 

I kept my temper. “I am talking about British Bad- 
minton,” I told him, ‘and the unpleasant smell or odour 
said to emanate from it. Now will you talk?” 

He said, “‘This is the Managing Director of the Nether- 
lands and Baltic Coastwise Shipping Co., Ltd.,” and 
rang off. 

But I am not so easily put off and I immediately dialled 
him again. ‘You will do no good,” I warned, “by trying 
to hide this business under a bushel. The best thing to 
do with a stink is to give it air.” 

This time he said he was the Great Western Railway, 
Refrigerating Vans Dept.—a palpable evasion. 
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I was now convinced that the Badminton Association 
were determined, for whatever reasons, to hush this un- 
pleasant affair up, and I went straight along and explained 
the whole situation to the Sports Editor. 

He did not hesitate. “You must get this story, Elphin- 
stone,” he said. ‘At all costs.” 

My name is not Elphinstone, but I could see by the way 
he kept flipping over the pages of the Lacrosse Annual for 
1896 that he was deeply moved, and I said nothing. 

“Use my name if necessary,” he added, which I thought 
very handsome considering how rarely he uses mine. I 
then withdrew and sent off the following telegram: 


To: SHUTTLECOCK LONDON 

QUOTE BRITISH BADMINTON STINKS REPEAT STINKS 
UNQUOTE REQUEST STATEMENT STOP ABOUT SIX HUNDRED 
WORDS STOP HUMOROUS TOUCHES SUITABLE PUNCH READERS 
AN ADVANTAGE STOP 

Receiving no reply I dispatched a rather more sharply 
worded wire: 

COME CLEAN STOP USELESS PRETEND YOU ARE CHIEF 
CASHIER SOUTH LONDON TRAMWAYS STOP PLAY BATTLEDORE 
WITH US AND WE WILL PLAY SHUTTLECOCK WITH YOU STOP 


“That ought to fetch them, Ebblethwaite,” remarked 
the Sports Editor when I showed him the second message. 
He has never called me Ebblethwaite before, and I was so 
surprised and in a way gratified that I walked out of the 
room without remembering to pick up my hat off his desk. 

“Look here, Emerson,” he said, when I went back for 
it. ‘This thing of yours we published the other day about 
billiards. I want a word with you about it.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, laughing. ‘You mean the hat?” 

“Never mind the hat,” he said brusquely. ‘I’m not 
interested in your hat. I’m talking about the article.” 
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“Not this hat, sir, no,” I explained, taking it up. “I 
never supposed you would be interested 

“Tt stinks,” he said. 

This was more than I could tolerate, even from him. 
“It is not a particularly new hat,” I began warmly, but 
he cut me short. 

“T haven’t read the whole article,” he said sternly, “but 
so far as I have got 5 

“Oh,” I said, “‘the article. 
the hat in my article stinks?” 

The Sports Editor laid his spectacles carefully on the desk. 

“Was there a hat in ycur article, Enticote?” 

ed ad 

“Tn an article on billiards?” 

Yes, sir.” 

ee Why 2 9? 

I had anticipated that some such question might be 
raised and I was therefcre able to answer it without 
hesitation. “It is a matter of balance,” I explained. 
“Tf you draw a diagram of the top of a billiard-table, with 
play concentrated over the left-hand pocket, the right-hand 
corner is inevitably left bare.” 

“Well?” 

“It looks bad, sir. The composition is wrong. 
put a hat in to balance it.” 

“IT see,” he said, and a little silence fell between us. 

“Ts there going to be a hat in this. Badminton story, 
Etheridge ?”’ he asked at last, giving me a rather odd look. 

“Not unless you wish it, sir,” I said. 

“‘T do not wish it,” he said. 

This explains the final brief message I sent to the Bad- 
minton Association : 

STINKS STOP KINDLY KEEP HATS OUT OF IT STOP AND OBLIGE 

I am still awaiting the courtesy of a reply. H. F. E. 
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“But, Mr. Isaac, how was I to know it was a special apple?” 








At the Pictures 





Tue Top Fiicut 


Or Mr. F. L. GREEN’s 
novels On the Edge of the 
Sea was the last I really 
enjoyed, though sterner 
and more _lofty-minded 
critics seem to agree that 
it was only after that, in 
Odd Man Out and A Flask 
for the Journey, that he 
began to show his true 
distinction. I realize that 
my lack of enthusiasm for 
his later and more sym- 
bolic manner is probably 
a criticism of me rather 
than of him, and I admit 
that Odd Man Out (Direc- 
tor: CaroL REED) has 
made an absolutely first- 
rate British film, which I 
would see again'with pleas- 
ure. It is the story of the 
pursuit, lasting a few hours, 
of a wounded gunman 
through the streets of Bel- 
fast, and it will be hard, 
perhaps, to make the 
average filmgoer understand that the 
film is concerned (as the foreword puts 
it) not with the rights and wrongs of 
the illegal organization of which the 
hunted man is the leader, but 
with “the conflict in the hearts 
of the people’ who become 
involved in his tragedy. Used 
to thrillers and obvious points, 
the average filmgoer may fail 
to realize that the details of 
“the organization” (as it is 
here constantly called), its 
aims and_ structure’ and 
methods, are totally irrelevant, 
and he may knowingly proclaim 
that it is the I.R.A. or some- 
thing like it, as if that makes 
any difference. He may even 
judge the film unsatisfactory 
because it does not explain 
what “the organization”’ is, or 
imply sympathy either for it 
or against it. But the point is 
that the picture deals with 
people as they are displayed by 
a situation, not with a situa- 
tion arbitrarily formed by the 
arrangement of a few puppet 
“types”: the emphasis is 
human, not mechanical. There 
is a touch of the mechanical in 
the symbolism that groups the 
dying man at one point with 
a painter, a medical student 
and a mercenary little nark 
(who apparently personify, 
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respectively, interest in surface appear- 
ance, in physical structure, and in 
commercial value)—but the average 
filmgoer won't notice that either. 
Let him take the whole thing as a 

















story, and enjoy the outstanding 
intelligence and visual imagination 
with which it has been done. JAMES 


Mason as the wounded fugitive has a 
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deceptively simple but probably diffi- 
cult part, and does it well; and a cast 
sprinkled with familiar and unfamiliar 
Irish names (from the Abbey Theatre) 
provides much admirable small-part 
playing. A fine film, very 
good to look at (the camera- 
work is full of brilliance). 


An American offering 
very nearly as good con- 
sidered as a piece of film- 
making, Boomerang (Direc- 
tor: Extra Kazan) is in 
theme much more obvious 
from the average filmgoer’s 
point of view; as a story 
it will enthral him no less, 
but besides that he cannot 
possibly misunderstand its 
message. This is a tale 
founded on fact, of the 
influence of political graft 
on the administration of 
justice in a town in Con- 
necticut. A well-loved 
priest is murdered; the 
murderer cannot be found, 
the political opposition 
whip up feeling against the 
party in power (who con- 
trol the police), the result 
of an impending election hangs on the 
case .. . and circumstantial evidence 
and popular, hasty identification offer 
a scapegoat. The case is perfect; all 
would go well, the election 
would be in the bag—except 
that the District Attorney, an 
honest man, has doubts of the 
prisoner’s guilt, and his con- 
science drives him in the end 
to jeopardize his own career by 
establishing the man’s inno- 
cence. This is all told with 
an almost documentary air 
(regard for authenticity led to 
the use of “the original locale” 
and some of the real people 
involved), but also with all the 
powerful appeal and thrill of 
fiction: every character is a 
credible individual, and Dana 
ANDREWS is particularly good 
as the District Attorney. 


A comparatively ordinary 
U.S. spy story, Cloak and 
Dagger (Director: Frrrz Lana) 
nevertheless makes its effects 
with dazzling certainty: the 
suspense at moments is ex- 
treme. Gary CooPER appears 
as a scientist who becomes, by 
trial and error, a good secret 
agent ; and LiLLI PALMER gives 
genuine feeling to the part of 
an Italian girl who helps him. 

R. M. 
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“One must of course bear in mind that, 
owing to the rise in the cost of living, the 
pound as we knew it in, say 1938, is now 
only worth fifteen shillings. 
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Further, one has to take into account 
the fact that the large increase in income-tax 
and surtax reduces it still further, to ten 
shillings in fact. 


Wanted 


o? H.P. WIFE, guaranteed immune 
influenza. Own income. Minister- 
ing angel diploma essential. Experi- 
ence housekeeping, scrubbing, out- 
door painting, shorthand, gardening, 
child welfare, paper-hanging, coal- 
heaving an advantage. Personal 
beauty a recommendation, but not 
insisted on. No relations. 


APPOINTMENT, Post, EMPLOYMENT, 
or (if absolutely necessary) Jos, 
involving travel Switzerland, New 
Zealand, Isle of Wight, etc. Respon- 
sibility, initiative, no dull routine. 
Good opportunities promotion. Young, 
energetic, enthusiastic. Nominal salary 

2,000 accepted if car and generous 
expenses. 


Hovsg, good residential neighbour- 
hood, easy reach London, sea, country. 
6 bed. sufficient if sep. servants’ 
quarters. Garage, well-kept garden, 
2-3 acres. All mains, first-class repair, 


unfreezable pipes essential. Not over 
£1,500. 
Uncie, elderly, genial, wealthy, 


bachelor, anxious adopt enterprising 
nephew support declining years. 


Ravio PRoGRAMME, bright, amusing, 
clean, clever, suit family divergent 
tastes, varying times. No personalities 
or catch-phrases. 


Doc, vegetarian, averse from exer- 
cise. Able distinguish welcome from 
unwelcome guests at glance. Ferocious 
appearance, heart of gold. No tricks, 
no pedigree, no followers. Evenings 
and afternoons off by arrangement. 


BRIDGE PaRTNER, first-class player, 
crossed in love. Criticism not objected 
if constructive and infrequent. 


Houipay AccommMopaTIon. On sea- 
front, handy London, golf, mountains, 
shops, river, theatres. Good food and 


cooking essential. Short notice when 
required. Towels, soap, bath. Up to 
3 guineas weekly. 


Husspanp. House-trained. No 
clubs, collections or crosswords. Early 
rising and good tea-making essential, 
shopping experience a recommenda- 
tion. All reminiscences barred. Handy- 
man preferred, but not too handy. 


FuELLESS HEATER, any make, any 
price. 
° ° 


Advantage of Telephones 


Our Danish Correspondent writes: 


_ telephone is a tricky thing; 
sometimes you get connected with 
the person you wish at once, at other 
times it proves nearly impossible. 

There can be many different 
obstacles: the operator is too busy, the 
subscriber may be engaged, you can 
self be occupied, you can get wrong 
numbers, somebody has forgotten to 
replace the receiver, etc., etc. 

Then you feel impelled to go per- 
sonally to see the party concerned. 

And this is, in fact, the wisest thing 
you can do. If you don’t live too far 
from each other, it won’t take a very 
long time—especially when cycling. 

Then there is the possibility that the 
other person has got the same thought, 
and just set out to visit you. 

But then you can, from his telephone, 
call your own—and thus get to speak 
to him. (In this case you have the 
advantage of better being able to 
remember the number; and, in the 
bargain, now it is in all likelihood not 
occupied, as both parties have been 
off.) 

You could not do so if you had not a 
telephone. This shows how useful it is. 


Aacse V. H 
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Then, again, one must realize that, owing 
to shortages, sterling restrictions, sub- 
stitutes, etc., not only has price risen by 
one-third but also quality has correspond- 
ingly fallen, bringing the ten shillings to 
six and eightpence. 





Moreover, there’s the i that the 
housing famine and all the kindred unavoid- 
able handicaps largely increase the cost of 
the essential mechanism of existence, intro- 
ducing a co-efficient which reduces the value 
still further, to the neighbourhood of four 
shillings. 





Then we have to allow for the very 
important fact that money is to-day 
altogether more plentiful, so that it requires 
roughly twice as much outlay to produce an 
equal return—and this, of course, means 
that one’s money is roughly worth only half 
as much, that is to say, two shillings; and 
I think you will agree with me that— 


« 


only an idiot would worry himself ill over 


a paltry two bob.” 
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An Innocent at Large 
XIX—My Day on a Dude Ranch 


deciphering the pencilled notes I made some months 

ago on the back of an Old Timer in Wyoming, for they 
deal with a highly topical subject—the Butlinization of 
holidays. Almost as soon as I landed in America I was 
told: “Start your fall or winter vacation by relaxing. Go 
west and stop off at a dude ranch.” And they laughed, 
showing all their teeth, when I asked for a little more 


| is high time that I faced up to the awful problem of 








ii 
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. . only to change his library book.” 


information. “Have you ever felt a good horse between 
your knees,” they asked, “had the mountain air caress 
your face as you galloped across purple horizons, scented 
the wood-smoke of camp-fires at dusk, slept beneath stars 
that seemed close enough to touch ?”’ 

I said that I had on occasion felt a good horse, but not 
between my knees; that I had never even galloped across 
a field, much less an horizon; that this obsession about 
touching the stars had never afflicted me—possibly because 
my arms are a trifle short; and that quite frankly, and for 
purely personal reasons, I would rather not be reminded 
about camp-fires at dusk. However, all my objections 
were brushed aside. ‘‘The ranchers of Wyoming, Montana 
and Colorado,” they said, ‘‘men and sons of men who won 
the West, will open the portals of their domains for you 
and a truly American vacation.” 

So I wrote to Mr. Earl Burnwash, operator of the 
T Bar K Ranch at Dubois, Wyo., asking for a reservation. 
The reply came in a long pink envelope simply reeking of 
wood-smoke and blazoned o’er with the delicate purple 
monogram of the T Bar K. Mr. Burnwash’s writing belied 
his calling: it was elegant, neat and as impersonal as a 
mimeograph could make it. After an initial paragraph 
about “soul-stirring solitudes,” “‘the snow-crested ramparts 
of the Rockies,” “a world of horseflesh,” and “‘the aroma 
of bubbling coffee and pan-fried bacon,” he went on to 
offer me a slashing reduction in rates; in fact he intimated 
that at $70 a week his price was sacrificial. Naturally I 
snapped his hand off. 

Now in order to give you some idea of my life among the 
dudes and dudines* I must lapse into a strange lingo. It 
is the language of the refined cowboy, a cowboy who rides 





*A dude is anybody from east of the Black Mountains, a city 
guy, an innocent at large. A dudine is a female dude. 


the prairies only when radio reception is good and the 
little set built into his saddle is working satisfactorily, a 
cowboy who gallops into shanty town at high noon only to 
change his library book. But some of my notes are 
illegible and my memory may not always be quite accurate. 

They met me along of Dubois railroad track with a 
station wagon, and soon we wuz trailin’ for the camp. It 
wuz great to be ridin’ up there in among the snow-crested 
ramparts of the Rockies in country almost as rugged as 
when the white man first beheld it (Did I say “almost” ?— 
that’s bein’ finical if you like). The proprietor had in- 
formed me that, so informal and democratic is the dude 
ranch set-up, I might find myself ridin’ along with a San 
Francisco longshoreman and a Chicago banker for com- 
panions, so I wasn’t a bit surprised when I discovered that 
the driver of the car was a San Francisco longshoreman and 
the fat man in the back seat a Chicago banker. They 
offered me cigars and told me the life was terrific. 

Mr. Earl Burnwash greeted me at the gate of an adobe- 
style white cabin: he was wearin’ “levis” or cowboy 
overalls and looked rather poorly and down-at-heel, I 
thought. He registered me as a transient and gave me a 





























“é ” 


. we roam the range together... 


lovely room with a bath anda view. The T Bar K adver- 
tises itself as having ‘‘26 rooms with or without bath,” and 
much to my regret I never discovered how quickly the 
bath could be disconnected and removed should anyone 
stipulate “without.” 
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After a barbecue tea of steak and waffles the personnel 
manager (or shop-steward, I forget which) came up to me, 
put an arm round my neck and said: ‘A soft-eyed horse— 
your horse—is nickerin’ for you in the old corral. Way 
out yonder the open spaces are beckonin’ and the mountain 
air and deep purple solitudes are waitin’ to blow away 
your worries and cares.” 

As he spoke I stood gazin’ at the old horizon. He did 
not see me brush away the hot tears with the back of my 
hand, though he may have heard them boilin’. 

“Here,” he went on, ‘‘is a Western horn saddle designed 
for your height and weight. We do things properly here. 
These saddles remain the personal property of each guest 
during his stay and in many instances are reclaimed fondly 
season after season.” 

I used that Western horn saddle only for part of one 
day, but it became ineradicably my very personal property. 
For weeks afterwards I couldn’t get the thing out from 
under my mind. 

Before sunnup next morning I heard the wranglers, or 
cowhands, roll out of their bunks, saddle up and gallop 
away to bring in the horses from the pastures. So I rolled 
out of my bunk, climbed into some old jeans and an old 
check shirt which had been ageing before the electric fire 
all night, and went down to breakfast, taking my early 
morning tea-tray with me. Where everybody is roughin’ 
it a little help like this is worth a deal of pity. 

Breakfast went like this: melon or grape-fruit, cereals, 
bacon and eggs, toast and jelly, home-made butter, pan- 
cakes, waffles, lots of cream and coffee. There were no 
paper napkins or finger-bowls: we just mucked in. 

The great clock in the vestibule struck noon. Then 
after a brief smoke in the cocktail-lounge we assembled for 
the day’s formal opening, the roll-call. A wonderful 
picture this, with the old corral baskin’ in the dazzlin’ 
sunshine and the dudes and dudines sittin’ atop high fences 
readin’ their mail. 

“Schwabe, Singer, Smith, Sonnenschein .. .” Mr. Burn- 
wash’s clear voice ticked off our names as one by one we 
placed our hands over our hearts and gave the T Bar K pass- 
word. Then Mr. Burnwash divided us into two teams— 
one to go a-trailin’ and a-rustlin’ and the other to stay 
around jest loafin’ and settin’. The cowhands made up the 
first party: the guests the second. 

This arrangement seemed entirely satisfactory to me. 
I had long held the view, and it was a view powerfully and 
painfully reinforced by my experiences of the previous 
day, that the horse offers almost as unsatisfactory a grand- 
stand view of the wonders of Nature as the driver’s seat of 
acar. Even supposing that your mind is not preoccupied 
by the difficult business of stayin’ in the saddle, it will 
almost certainly be monopolized—if you are at all a 
sensitive person—by thoughts of your relationship and 
contact with the horse. You wonder why the animal should 
be treated so badly, why one animal should dare to sit 
astride another so authoritatively. And you may have 
reason, as I did, to wonder whether the horse is wondering 
in the same vein. No, the best possible vantage point for 
any nature-lover on a drowsy afternoon is a comfortable 
seat at the open window of a well-appointed and well- 
provisioned room. And I was glad that the T Bar K 
Ranch recognized this important truth. 

About me as I sat rolled the sounds of the prairies—the 
staccato bidding of groups of bridge-players, the tympanic 
rhythm of the cocktail-shaker, the energetic cries of the 
indoor tennis fans. ... I heard them all, identified each in 
turn, and felt myself at one with the pioneers. 

After a barbecue dinner the ranch switched over from the 
rough life of the West to the sophisticated entertainments 
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of the big city. We climbed into dinner-jackets and 
danced to the hot numbers of the cowhand musicians. 
We laughed and sang and had no thought for the morrow. 
Then we climbed into old pyjamas and hit the “Hay” 
(brand) air-sprung luxury mattresses. 

I was very sad when I had to say good-bye to T Bar K 
shortly after a barbecue luncheon next day. There were 
so many things I had missed—a Chaplin film at the Dubois 
cinema, a trip to the Sagino Canyon in the blue Buick, a 
round at the pin-tables, a visit to Madame Williams, the 
palmist ... Oh, so very much. 

Still I had seen enough to know that Mr. Butlin must 
look to his laurels and laburnums. My view is that the 
dude ranch would go down well in Britain. There are 
many desolate tracts of country, moorland and fen which 
would provide ideal sites. There are scores of old horses 
living in idleness on pensions from the breweries but 








anxious to do a bit now and again. The B.B.C. could 
provide all the American-type crooners and throw in a few 
seagulls, too. The idea would soon catch on and become 
a profitable craze and the Government would make a 
splendid profit out of the competitions in potato-picking, 
hoeing and gleaning. 

If Mr. Butlin takes up my suggestion he need look 
no further than this article for a fully competent and 


experienced general manager. Hop. 
° ° 
Fish Queue 


As snug within my pram I lie 

I watch my patient mother stand, 
Her nose is pink, her cheeks are blue, 
Her hair by Arctic breezes fanned. 
From time to time she heaves a sigh, 
She holds a basket in each hand. 


She looks at me, as warm [I lie: 
“*How Goop you are! ” I hear her cry. 
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“Ne vous en faites pas. Je veux seulement regarder.” 


Stranger than Fiction 
B the time you read this the sun may be blazing 


down from a cloudless February sky. If so, cast your 

mind back to the cold snap, when every nose looked 
like a plum and the blizzard came knifing mercilessly down 
the Chiswick High Road. 

I had driven a friend from the dentist’s, that was why 
| had the flask in my pocket. I’d forgotten all about it 
until I went into the ironmonger’s and saw the two girls 
behind the counter, frozen to a soft shade of mauve. 

“I’ve called for the fire-tongs,” I said. 

There was a pause in which a battle of wills took place 
before the fair girl grudgingly left the tiny oil-stove. The 
dark one instantly closed ranks with the stove. 

“The uff-uff fire-tutter-tongs?”’ said the fair girl, her 
teeth rattling like dice. 

It must have been my day for good deeds. Quite on 
impulse I took out the flask and shook it musically. “Have 
a drink,” I said. 

It was not as if she hadn’t seen me before. Every 
Saturday I drop in for a ball of string or a bottle of “Soapo.” 
But she gave me the strangest look. 

“Woo-woo-whisky?”’ she said, just for something to 
say, I think. 

“Brandy,” I said, and she yelped so that I almost 
dropped it. But it was only that she had carelessly 
touched a cold flat-iron. Then she began to shake her head. 
As its natural tendency at the moment was to shake she had 
some difficulty in getting it under control again. The dark 
girl, curiosity prevailing, came over, rubbing a palsied arm. 

“ Woo-woo-what’s he w-want?”’ 


“JT thought you might like some brandy.” I opened the 
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flask and held it out. She dodged nimbly behind a festoon 
of saucepans. I said, “It’s very cold in here.” 

“Nunnot as c-cold as Goo-Goo-Goo . 

“‘Goo-Goole’s the Grocer’s, she wants to s-say,” explained 
her colleague, now dancing at a safe distance. She raised 
her voice. “Is it, Chut-Chut-Charlie ?¢”’ 

I saw that a youth with a white apron and purple ears 
had come in. He agreed vigorously that it was colder in 
Goole’s the Grocer’s, and began to stamp noisily on the 

-board floor, clapping his thin arms cabman-fashion. 

“T was trying to persuade these young ladies to have a 
little brandy. How about you?” 

““Nunno,” he said, looking alarmed. 

“Smell it. It’s all right.” 

He stepped back into a zinc bath full of nuts and bolts. 

“Only d-drink ber-ber-beer,” he shivered, the thought of 
an icy bitter coursing through his brain. “ Ber-besides, 
I’ve got to be ger-ger-getting back to Goo-Goo-Goo——” 

He hurried out. 

The two girls exchanged glances. 

“Here’s your uff-uff——” said the dark one, handing 
me the fire-tongs. She held them in a duster to avoid 
frost-bite. 

Passing Goole’s, next door, where I caught a glimpse of 
Charlie slapping bacon on the marble counter, I went on 
to get my evening paper. 

‘For goodness’ sake shut the d-door,” said Mrs. Medlar. 
“T’m st-starved.” And when I gave her my warm penny 
I noticed that she kept it gratefully in her palm. 

‘Have some brandy,” I said. 

“My word, eh,” she said, not looking at the flask, but 
patting at the piles of papers with a little flicking movement 
and wringing her hands between each pat. 

“No, really.” I opened the flask. ‘“‘Have some.” 

“Get away,” she said chatteringly. 

“T mean it.” 

“D-don’t leave the d-d-door open.” She suddenly went 
off towards the back-room. ‘I’ve got to unpack some 
d-deliveries.” I waited, but she didn’t come back. 

I tried to play the St. Bernard to the fish-merchant, the 
bald man in the laundry, the boy at the secondhand book- 
shop, the girl at the post office and the dirty old man who 
plays the penny whistle by the Ravenscourt Park railings. 
Every single one of them was teetotal. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t care for a drop of brandy,” I 
shouted to the postman as I drew up at the flats, waving 
the flask out of the car window. 

He made a sudden show of thumbing his letters through. 

“Nothing for you to-day,” he said, hastening off. 

I glared angrily after him. ‘That’s what you think,” 
I muttered to myself as I coasted gently down into the 
dark garage. ‘‘That’s what you think.” 

I wasn’t going to fiddle about pouring the stuff back 
into the bottle. J.B. B. 





> 


°o ° 


The Dividends 


: per with you candytuft, cloudberry, campion, 
Saxifrage and speedwell, 

Rose of Sharon, ruscus, rampion, 
Arum and asphodel. 

Take them, for they are yours. 


Leave with me privet hedge, prunus, peeling plane tree, 
A barrow by the kerb, 

Box, window-box, and on ruins roaming free 
The weedy willow herb. 


V.G. 


Leave them, for they are mine. 

















- 
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“I distinctly heard it bounce—sounded like a sixpence 
or a shilling.” . 


System 


NTIL Basil Gooley came into my employment I was 
always getting into trouble with people for not 


answering their letters, but Gooley has solved all 
that. Some people pretend that a private secretary to 
deal with one’s personal correspondence is an extravagance, 
but Gooley is worth a great deal more than he costs me. 
Not, I flatter myself, that I was ever a really bad corre- 
spondent, but since Gooley came I have been absolutely 
blameless. 

In the old days my method was to answer every letter as 
soon as it arrived—unless it was a letter that required a 
great deal of thought, or that I did not know how to answer. 

If, for instance, a man wrote to say that he had won five 
hundred cigarettes in a raffle but did not smoke and wanted 
to know if I would care to accept them as a gift, he used to 
get answered by return of post. Long rambling letters 
from aunts, however, I used to put aside until Saturday 
morning, and the same applied to charitable appeals, letters 
from old acquaintances asking me to fix a day for lunch to 
talk over old times, and requests for the return of books 
that I was alleged to have borrowed. 

Then, on Saturday mornings, I used to make a clean 
sweep of the lot. There was only one flaw in this system, 
and that was that I was very rarely free on Saturday 
mornings; so that sometimes months and months would go 
by, with the Saturday morning pile growing bigger and 
bigger. Then when a free Saturday morning at last came 
it was only human nature to pick out the easiest letters to 
answer; so that the really tricky ones would gradually 
become yellower and yellower and eventually get torn in 
half, with one half at the top of the pile and the other half 
in the middle, never to meet again. 

Basil Gooley came into my employ one morning last 
September when I received an extremely terse letter from 
a valued aunt, pointing out that she had written to me 
eleven months earlier asking me to find out where Uncle 
Harold was living. This was an extremely tricky letter 
indeed, because it was unlikely that anybody but Cousin 
Lydia would know where Uncle Harold was living, Uncle 
Harold having quarrelled with the rest of the family in 
1927 after the affair of the Smithson wedding where he was 
not invited to share the special champagne in the inner 
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room. To answer the letter from the valued aunt involved 
(a) writing to Cousin Lydia, (b) waiting for her reply and 
then writing to Uncle Harold to ask if he objected to the 
valued aunt having his address, (c) writing either informa- 
tively or evasively to the valued aunt. 

So the valued aunt’s letter had gone through the yellowing 
process and the disintegrating process, and when her 
second letter arrived a really good alibi was obviously 
necessary. I therefore employed Basil Gooley, who wrote 
to the valued aunt as follows: ‘Dear Madam,—Mr. 
Conkleshill is away for the week-end, but I know he would 
like me to acknowledge your note at once. I well remember 
your previous letter, and am afraid that it is entirely my 
fault that it remained unanswered. I accidentally filed it 
with some correspondence already dealt with. As Mr. 
Conkleshill is extremely strict on the matter of answering 
correspondence, and I have a large family dependent on 
me, I hope you will not complain to him about my gross 
carelessness. I have written to-day to try to find the 
address you require.—Basil Gooley, Private Secretary.” 

Since then I have used Gooley on a great number of 
occasions. There is no doubt that the man is careless, for 
apologies are constantly having to be made, but few people 
are heartless enough to report him to his intolerant and 
brutal employer, especially as he has a large family 
dependent on him. 

Since I invented him it has occurred to me that perhaps 
some of my own dilatory correspondents have also adopted 
the Gooley system, because a great many people whom I 
should suppose not to be able to afford such luxuries seem 
to have private secretaries, and these secretaries seem only 
to answer when I write what the recipients probably regard 
as letters in the tricky category. 


° °] 


Pleasure Smack 


“She was fitted with osculating engines and proved very 
popular.”—Report of lecture on “The Clyde Pleasure Steamer.” 
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“I’ve had to wait quite a while for favourable conditions to fill in the details.” 


Many Moons 


HEN firs are lost 
In fingers of frost 
And there’s no sight 


On the earth that’s quite 
As lovely as the light 
Stolen from the face of the moon, 


When white moon runnels 
Run down tree tunnels 
And moonbeams hop 
Through the cabbage crop 
Till every little drop 

Of dew will want one soon, 


Or when the moon cleaves 
To maple leaves, 
Letting them loom 
Up out of the gloom 
And be bathed in her bloom 
As she dapples the world with white, 


Or when she splashes 
The stems of ashes, 
Callow and clean 
With the ghostly green 
Of their heads half seen 
As she gathers them out of the night, 
Or her image is clear 
Above the weir 
And below it her beam 
Is spilt like cream 
On the skin of the stream 
And her moods are multiplied ; 


At one of those times 
When the moon climbs 
Her allotted space 
And the smile on her face 
Gives the earth her grace, 
Lorna, will you come for a ride? 
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THE CHEERFUL PESSIMISTS 





” 


You wait till next year. 


“This is nothing. 














Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done: 


Monday, February 3rd.—House of Com- 
mons: Current Wit. 


Tuesday, February 4th.—House of Com- 
mons: Shocks—Electric and Other. 


Wednesday, February 5th.—House of 
Commons: Tragedy. 


Thursday, February 6th.—House of Com- 
mons: Tributes to Ellen Wilkinson. 


Monday, February 3rd.—Those 
much-maligned officials, the ‘“met- 
men,” whose simple task it is to fore- 
cast our weather, must thank their 
lucky stars they are not called on to 
forecast the fleeting moods of the 
Great Elected. However pronounced 
or hidden be the Deep Depressions 
when the House begins its sittings, it 
is a fair bet that the faithful Commons 
will, before the end of the day, have 
a Storm, or Tornado, or an equally 
unexpected and inexplicable Fair (or 
even Sunny) Period; or all the lot, or 
any conceivable permutation thereof. 

Days which begin quietly and in the 
least interesting manner often develop 
into the noisiest and most interesting. 
Or (as the near-classical Hyde Park 
orator put it) wheezy worker. 

But of that more anon. Monday is 
normally a quiet (or quietish) day, 
possibly because the trains from 
Scotland sometimes delay the arrival 
of the Members from North o’ the 
Tweed. To-day, however, there were 
crowds on the floor and crowds in the 
galleries. Nobody knew why; it was 
just one of those things. 

Even Question-time was uneventful. 
There was one exciting moment when 
Mr. Speaker called what sounded 
(phonetically) like ‘‘ Mr. Hair,” where- 
upon two astonished Members rose at 
the same time and each gestured the 
other down. Mr. JoHN HarreE seemed 
certain that he had been called, while 
Mr. JoHN HaRE was equally positive 
that the lot had fallen on him. It 
turned out in the end that the one 
without an “i” had it—whereupon a 
witty denizen of the Press Gallery 
commented that Mr. Speaker had 
started the wrong Hare. 

All this, and the resultant mirth, 
must have been very puzzling to those 
who know not the names of the 
Members, but there was a rustle of 
rather uneasy recognition when Mr. 
RayMoNnD BLACKBURN mentioned our 
old friend the coal shortage. He asked 
that something be done to make 
available coal to prevent the closing 
down of a motor works in his Birming- 
ham constituency. 
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“Sorry,” replied the Minister of 
Supply, Mr. Jonn Witmot, “but I 
can’t give you a preferential alloca- 
tion.” 

This announcement had a mixed 
reception—unfavourable from the Con- 
servatives, surprisingly acquiescent 
from the Labour benches, even when 
Mr. BLACKBURN mentioned the prob- 
ability that seventeen thousand 
workers would be out of work. 

Mr. AnTHOoNy EpeEn (fresh back 
from a Parliamentary mission to 
sunnier climes, and looking, as the 
phrase goes, bronzed and fit) jumped 
up with a quotation from an autumn 
speech by Mr. EMANUEL SHINWELL, 
the Minister of Fuel (and Power) to the 
effect that there wasn’t going to be no 
fuel crisis. How, asked Mr. Eprn, did 
the Minister explain that? 

While Mr. SxHrnwe. looked, for 








THE FAIRY GODMOTHER 


Jarrow won’t forget 
How much it is in Miss Wilkinson’s 
debt 
For her fight 
To end its plight. 
Reprinted from PUNCH 











once in a way, completely nonplussed, 
Mr. Wiimor added to the ironic merri- 
ment of the House by explaining 
that there was no fuel crisis—only a 
shortage of coal! 

As if to prove that the Government 
was determined to do something about 
it all, Mr. SHINWELL promptly arose to 
administer another copious dose of 
that unfailing Government Cure-all, 
nationalization. This time it was the 
electricity industry that came in for 
treatment, and Mr. SHINWELL claimed 
that the industry never would be 
efficient while so many separate under- 
takings existed. There were too many 
voltages, too many different this and 
that. All of which would be put right 
in the new scheme. 

But Mr. Ros Hupsow, leading the 
Opposition attack, pointed out that, 
in all this planning, nobody had 
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claimed that the consumer would gain 
anything—even a better service of 
current. In fact the consumer would 
be at the mercy of the Government’s 
“stooges” and of the Minister. It was 
not, Mr. Hupson claimed indignantly, 
as if the electricity industry were 
inefficient, derelict or cursed with 
unemployment. No, this was a 
flourishing concern, and apparently 
Mr. SHINWELL was going to take it 
over to increase his own powers of 
patronage and to provide ‘Jobs for 
the Boys.” And this was a piece of 
private enterprise on Mr. SHINWELL’s 
part of which he did not approve. 

After a long discussion the debate 
was adjourned until to-morrow. 

Tuesday, February 4th—A House 
of Commons weather forecast to-day 
would have described the outlook as 
“fair to bright’’—but a cautious fore- 
caster would have added that a deter- 
mined-looking storm-cloud had been 
sighted passing the Speaker’s Chair, 
moving slowly Front - Benchwards. 
There were various belts of low 
pressure (and things of that sort) 
distributed over the Labour benches 
too, and comparatively little surprise 
was registered when Mr. MATHERS, a 
former Government Whip, rose and 
tartly told a Minister that his reply 
“simply was not good enough.” But 
the storm-cloud did not burst until the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
a reply showing that a considerable 
proportion of the precious U.S.A. 
dollar loan is being spent on American 
tobacco and films. 

Then the Cloud (which bore a 
remarkable facial and oratorical resem- 
blance to Mr. Winston SPENCER 
CHURCHILL) asked whether, it being of 
the highest importance that the money 
be spent on building up our industrial 
potential, severe restrictions should 
not be placed on tobacco and film 
imports. 

Mr. Daton, the Chancellor, mildly 
replied that it would be a convenience 
to the Treasury if the population would 
do without films and tobacco, and Mr. 
CHURCHILL (perhaps rather hastily) 
snapped that Mr. DaLton was “always 
trying to make jokes about personal 
points,” adding that he had the 
utmost contempt for Mr. Datton’s 
taunts. He went on to grumble at 
the Chancellor for neglecting his 
public duty and for forgetting that he 
had a duty to the nation. 

The Chancellor, patently surprised 
that his words had been taken to have 
a personal implication, disclaimed any 
“taunt” and repeated that he was as 
anxious as anybody to save dollars. 
In fact, if anybody liked to start a 
“No Drinks, No Smokes” campaign 
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in the country, he would give it all 
his aid. 

But this storm-cloud was as nothing 
to one that abruptly appeared all 
unheralded (rather like those Little 
Strangers that have so upset our 
weather lately) at the very Table of 
the House. Mr. EpEN, whose sunny 
charm has so often dispelled storm- 
clouds of other people’s making, 
produced one of his own. Blazingly 
angry, he complained to Mr. ARTHUR 
GREENWOOD, acting Leader of the 
House, that a White Paper of some 
ninety-five pages had been sprung on 
the House in preparation for the 
debate on the world food situation, to 
be held in less than forty-eight hours’ 
time. He wanted, stormed Mr. EpEn, 
to register all the emphatic protest he 
could (which is considerable, as they 
say in New York) at the way the House 
was being treated. 

Mr. GREENWOOD, probably the 
second best-tempered man in the 
House, promptly fired up and retorted 
acidly that Mr. Epren knew all the 
arguments why a thing should be put 
off, none of those in favour of acting 
at once. At which Mr. Eben, giving 
a good imitation of an atom bomb in 
full blast, snapped that the House was 
being treated not fairly but frivolously. 

Hardly was this astonishing inter- 
lude over than Mr. Speaker and the 
Father of the House, Lord WINTERTON, 
produced a couple of storm-clouds—or 
possibly ridges of high pressure—on 
their own account. Mr. Speaker rose, 
and as he did so Lord WintTERTON 
emitted a stentorian ‘Hear, hear!” 

This is the recognized Parliamentary 
method of cheering, but Mr. Speaker 
sharply told Lord W. that “you will 
not say ‘hear, hear’ so loudly when I 
am on my feet!” 

Not a little taken aback, the noble 
Lord politely asked whether it was out 
of order to say “Hear, hear.” Mr. 
Speaker replied that he regarded the 
cheers as ‘‘rather provocative so far 
as I was concerned.” 

Whereupon the Father of the House 
apologized if his parliamentary exuber- 
ance had seemed provocative. But, he 
added, he had never before heard of 
a ruling criticizing a Member’s tone 
of voice. 

And so to the Electricity Bill again, 
with long technical wrangles about 
watts and ohms, dividends, generation, 
voltages, election promises and similar 
shocking things. In the end the 
Second Reading of the Bill was passed. 

Wednesday, February  d5th.—Mr. 

3URKE, the Assistant Postmaster- 
General, made two statements in the 
Commons this afternoon. The first was 
that all should treat with healthy 
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scepticism anything appearing in the 
Press. The second was that there had 
been a considerable improvement in 
the G.P.O. telegraph service since last 
year. The statements aroused equal 
mirth. 

Dr. Epira SuMMERSKILL, of the 
Ministry of Food, who used to be a 
great experimenter, employed a piece 
of political litmus. She casually com- 
mented that the people of Scotland 
were being treated more than fairly. 
If anyone had wondered whether the 
blizzard had kept the Scots from 
Westminster they speedily got the 
answer, for there was a roar of ‘‘ No!” 
that must have reached Inverness. 
But that did not worry Dr. Summrr- 
SKILL, who put on her most charming 
smile and sat down. 

The House switched abruptly from 
this light-hearted vein to the tragedy 
of Germany. Mr. RicHarp Law 
shocked and silenced the House by a 
recital of the parlous plight of that 
once-proud land, where (he said) 
twenty to thirty million people were 
slowly rotting to death before the eyes 
of the world. The tragedy was deep- 
ened by the fact that the children 
growing up were doing so infected by 
the horrors of the present. We were, 
in truth, creating a vested interest in 
a future war of revenge. 
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It was a grim, harrowing, tragic 
story Mr. Law had to tell, but Mr. 
Hynp, Minister in charge of German 
affairs, claimed that the Government 
was not to blame for it all, for the 
position of conquered, shattered Ger- 
many had been dire when the Allied 
forces took over, and a great deal had 
been done to ease the situation. 

Almost every subsequent speaker 
had a different view on the present 
and future of Germany, and, the debate 
being on the formal motion for the 
adjournment, nothing conclusive came 
of it. 

Thursday, February 6th—The House 
was saddened by the news of the death 
of Miss ELtten WIxLkKiNson, Minister 
of Education, vivacious, controversial, 
but popular as an old Member and as 
Britain’s second woman Cabinet Minis- 
ter. She had been ill for a long time, 
and many knew that she had for 
months carried on her exacting tasks 
under great difficulties. 

Members said a regretful farewell to 
one who had for years been known by 
the affectionate name of “Miss Perky” 
—relic of the days when she had been 
a thorn in the flesh of Ministers who 
failed to live up to her own high 
standards of public spirit and energy. 
Having expressed its sorrow, the 
House passed on to its daily round. 


“We're interrupting the commentary on the International Rugby 
match to play you part of the new Betziogini String Quartet, the 
last movement of which has just been brought in.” 








Notice to Patrons 


EA cannot be served alone. 

This Borough Restaurant was 

opened to relieve. the food 
shortage, but people have been using 
it to reek profit from other scarcities. 
Figures brought up before the Meals 
Committee show that more people have 
tea alone than people who do not, and 
a greater number of those who have 
tea alone are in groups, as against 
those who do not, who are mostly 
alone. The ones in groups also mostly 
have-tea only as a sideline, and use 
the time and tables chiefly for spread- 
ing out goods in short supply for the 
benefit of people with more money 
than coupons. It is not easy to 
suggest that these are trade deals, as 
the normal place for those would be in 
the open market. Also the fact that 
so many of the people concerned are 
friends of council members has made 
us turn a blind eye hitherto to the fact 
that they were anything but friendly 
transactions. 

We are not permitted to make a 
cover charge, as this would look like 
stall rent and prove the final end of the 
wedge that is gradually pushing the 
full meal consumer further into the 
private portion of the establishment 
where the food is put together in 
strict confidence with the Ministry of 
Food. 

No one will in future be allowed to 
take bundles past the barrier unless 
also taking a tray and purchasing 
ticket for full meal, whether the tray 
is used or not. 

J. TINGLE, 
Feeding Observer. 


° ° 


The Money in 
Fiction 


NOTHER thing I have learned 
A about writing is that a char- 
acter whose economic position 

is left vague will not stand out con- 
vincingly from the pages of a novel as 
a real live person. Not nowadays. 
Before the post-war it was different; 
you could suggest the economic back- 
ground with a few well-chosen clichés 
such as “comfortably off,” “‘something 
in the City,” “fairly affluent,” “in his 
father’s office,” “in reduced circum- 
stances,” and “certain sound invest- 
ments.” It wasn’t necessary to mug up 
the details. And the reader seemed 
perfectly satisfied. But to-day every 
character you create is a puppet unless 
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you supply precise information about 
his bank balance, P.A.Y.E. code 
number, post-war credit, rent and 
rates, goodwill, expenses allowance, 
bad debts, insurance policy and so on. 
It is very, very difficult. 

This sort of thing seems to go in 
eycles. Join the march of fiction any- 
where you like and watch the booms 
and slumps come and go. Start, if you 
must, with the impeccable Jane Austen 
and see how discreetly she fills in the 
income returns of all her characters— 
with hardly a schedule omitted. “To 
fortune I am perfectly indifferent,” 
says Mr. Collins, in his proposal of 
marriage, ‘“‘and shall make no demand 
of that nature on your father, since I 
am well aware that it could not be 
complied with; and that one thousand 
pounds in the four per cents., which will 
not be yours till after your mother’s 
decease, is all that you may be entitled 
to.” Turn next to the romantic 
revivalists who ignore such sordid facts 
and figures and deal with finance only 
in broad sweeping generalizations. 
Then come the Victorians with their 
petty-cash accounts made out in copy- 
book handwriting and perfect detail 
and the novel suddenly acquires a 
mercenary and pettifogging correcti- 
tude. This “Currency and Credit” 
movement in fiction culminates in the 
works of Anthony Trollope and keeps 
going right up to the early novels of 
Galsworthy. Trollope’s recent burst of 
popularity is almost certainly due, I 
feel, to the preoccupation of his char- 
acters with the ways and means of 
finance, to their incessant chatter 
about annuities, expectations and 
emoluments. 

I once saw a family tree which 
Trollope is supposed to have used 
as a guide for one of the Barsetshire 
novels. It went like this: 


C.H. 
£600 p.a. (net) 
= | | 
| 
A.H. S.H.=£400 


£800=Annuity (Bankruptcy C.) 
m. Winnie+-£10,000 
a, a 
| | | 
J.H. 7. Sir W.H. 


£600 (gross) £300-+tips £900 rising to 
(Embezzler) £1,200 
m. Martha+-£5,800 
| 


etc., etc. 


Young writers might do worse than 
follow his example. 

Well, between the wars we get 
another period of fictional apathy in 
money matters. The novel becomes 
disinterested, as it were, and leading 
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characters earn anything the reader 
cares to let them. And now, as I said 
at the beginning of this short history, 
we are back on the Beveridge standard. 

I am well aware that some novelists 
find great difficulty in obtaining appro- 
priate financial and economic data to 
prop up their characters. Some, the 
more squeamish, cannot bring them- 
selves to do the necessary ferreting at 
Somerset House; others just don’t 
know where to turn for guidance. 
Perhaps I can help a little. 

Let us consider the leading male 
character. Just now you can’t do 
better than give him something in the 
region of £800-£1,000 gross, dwindling 
to about £630 net. Don’t harp too 
much on his post-war credit—just in 
case; don’t think up gilt-edged invest- 
ments yielding him more than 2} per 
cent. annually (cheap money will 
probably last longer than Mr. Dalton); 
and don’t forget that family allowances 
are paid to the wife. It is a good idea 
to let his salary rise by about an 
increment every chapter. This is a 
psychological trick that gets the reader 
on your side. Keep rent and rates 
extortionate at about twenty per cent. 
of total outgoings. 

Now about jobs. All the old jobs for 
leading characters—surveying, struc- 
tural engineering, architecture and 
painting—are still available but are 
now just a little less impressive than 
deputy under-principalships in the 
Civil Service. Of course you can start 
your man off in the gutter, as a stow- 
away, on transitional benefit, or any- 
where you like, but I shouldn’t build 
him up to anything lower than a 
temporary senior secretary (Grade II). 
There is no need to rewrite the whole 
of your rejected manuscript. Just go 
over the bits that matter, slipping in 
the pounds sign (£) here and there and 
redrafting the biographical details. 
Suppose you have described the hero 
like this: 

“John Harricourt was almost six 
feet tall and magnificently sturdy about 
the shoulders. His fair hair, long and 
unruly, played about his forehead as if 
grateful for the breeze and glad to 
escape from his trilby. John’s work, 
in the office of a respectable manu- 
facturing firm, provided him with the 
means for a life of reasonable comfort 
which he was quick to share with his 
widowed, grey-haired mother, now in 
her seventy-third year. A devoted 
couple this, strikingly dissimilar in 
features but as one in their love of good 
books, ‘Itma,’ and the little multi- 
coloured strip of garden which ran 
down to Fernlea Road. John (‘Johnny’ 
to his mother and nearest friends) was 
a model son—teetotal and taking his 
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tea without sugar. It was in his thirty- 
ninth year that the even flow of his 
years was broken by a shattering 
wave ofemotion. Désirée Barraclough 
had gone to Harrogate in June half 
expecting .. .” 

Well, all you have to do is to clear 
away some of the pre-war mawkishness 
and substitute documentary stuff, like 
this: 

“John Harricourt was tall and fair 
with a job as Senior Contacts Officer 
with the Fullmore Acetylene Develop- 
ment Co. (Branches in Leeds, Glasgow 
and Nuneaton). His salary was £650 
—£20—£850. Deductions for national 
insurance, charities and the sports 
club amounted to sixty-three shillings 
a month. He was entitled to a fort- 
night’s staggered holiday with pay 


°o 
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His 
canteen luncheon cost him tenpence or 


in addition to Bank Holidays. 


elevenpence with coffee. He lived 
quietly with his old mother who had a 
widow’s pension and thirty-four pounds 
a year from gilt-edged. John allowed 
her £200 for household expenses, 
excluding fuel and power. He spent 
twenty-three shillings a week on 
tobacco and cigarettes—his only extra- 
vagance—but until he met Désirée 
Barraclough he had never taken strong 
drink. Désirée had gone to Harrogate 
in June half expecting .. .” 

This is not perfect, of course, but it 
shows what can be done. So don’t 
accept defeat. Join the “Currency and 
Credit” brigade and get right back 
where you belong—among the best- 
sellers. Hop. 





° 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Forgets to Press 
Button B. 


(“Button B” coins belong to P.M.G.—Daily Paper.| 


XXVIII 


spun 
With trembling hand the circle 
round, 
And listen’d; neither word nor sound 
Was heard from Temple one two one, 


| SEIZED the dark machine, and 


Save, in the dark, a ghostly bell 
That echo’d through the void of 
space, 
And measur’d, in that far-off place, 
The beat of some vain sentinel. 


You spoke not; in the mystic wire 
Nor wave, nor answring motion 
stirr’d; 
Within your silent room I heard 
No voice to still my strong desire. 


Shall we, I mused in sad despair, 
Who had sweet converse each with 
each 
And join’d in dear, familiar speech 
Be sunder’d by the vacant air? 


A keener sorrow fell; to me 
A sharper pain, beyond redress; 
Unthinking, I forgot to press 
The secret spring of button B. 
Yet, if my wasted pledge should 


fall 


To him who rules both wire and 


post, 
‘Tis better to have rung and 
lost 


Than never to have rung at all. 
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“Nonsense, old chap! I 


What a 


ROM the wide open spaces of 
Australia an old friend sends us 
three fine, fresh-air words: 

“A maker of spectacles is called an 
OPTOMETRIST. ’’* 

‘‘A place where cars are oiled and 
greased is a LUBRITORIUM.”’ 

““A sauce is described on the bottle 
as PRESERVATISED.”’ 

From the same simple continent 
comes “‘ FRUITOLOGIST”—a fruit-seller. 


From a “Housing Quiz” in the 
Monthly News Sheet of the Corporation 
of B——: 


* To be fair, we have in England a “Con- 
sulting Refractionist”. 





LIKE eating backwards.” 


Word / 


“Q. Can I, a single person, register ? 

A. Yes, providing you are anticipat- 
ing marriage.” 

Really, Councillors! 


MopERN Inn-Sicns 
“The Concrete Step” 

“We have in mind certain concrete 
steps which we believe groups of 
private members . . . and other inter- 
ested individuals . . . might now take, 
perhaps in concert.” 

(From a letter to “The Times”) 


The Luminous Convulsion 
“He has a strong sense of the 
progressive Lever tradition, which he 
interprets in the light of the convulsions 
of a changing world.” 
(Provincial paper) 
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The Pneumatic Pacifier 

Chemist’s advertisement. 
guesses ?—A baby’s dummy. 
The Psychological Blue-print. 

We have never been quite sure what 
a “blue-print”’ was: and now that a 
warrior tells us that “engineers are 
ceasing to use them, in favour of 
brown-line prints” we are not much 
wiser. But we agree with him that 
writers and speakers who know as little 
as we do, should talk a little less, 
perhaps, about “blue-prints”. Thus, 
when Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
met in the Atlantic it was reported 
that they had done this for the strange 
purpose of “making blue-prints of the 
foundation for a fighting friendship”. 
And then, he says, the Church Assem- 
bly was to have a blue-print—one “‘to 
stir the heart and enlighten the mind”! 

Another warrior, who really knows 
about blue-prints, is even angrier. 

“To use the word as meaning the 
production of a new plan, policy, etc., 
etc., is, of course, putting the horse 
before the cart”? (but does he mean 
this ?), “because until the new plan is 
produced no blue-print is possible”. 

“The architect produces his set of 
plans, designs, elevations and so on, 
and gets them accepted. He then has 
copies (blue-prints) made; sets for the 
builders, for the engineers, foremen, 
ete. . . .—so many are needed on the 
simplest job that it is pretty certain 
that a single copy (the ‘blue-print’) is 
never made... the prints are photo- 
graphic prints . . .” 

After all, one does not ask an artist 
to paint a “reproduction or copy of a 
portrait which he hasn’t yet painted”. 

And the O0.E.D. says briefly: “a 
photo-print composed of blue lines 
on a white ground, used chiefly in 
copying plans, etc”. 

“Copying.” You see the point, 
Bobby? It is as if they said, at the end 
of a great Conference: “This is a 
carbon copy of the Better World”. 
The Deep-Rooted Issue 

“Dear Fellow-workers. A _praise- 
worthy effort to face squarely the issues 
that reach down to the roots of our 
national life is being made .. .” 

(Letter from a Minister “to all Clergy, 
Ministers, and key Lay-folk in the 
Borough of ——”) 

The Elastic Approach 

“Elastic Approach to Re-absorp- 
tion.” (A.B.C.A. pamphlet) 
The Application of Essentiality 

From a lady warrior: 

“T have just been rung up by an 
official of my local district council. 
She informed me that, in reply to my 
request to be allowed to buy a kitchen 
range for a cottage— 
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‘The application of essentiality 
has been forwarded to the proper 
authority.’” 

The Unimportant Keystone 

“The Gothic arch is not more 
dependent on its keystone than the 
British race on its merchant navy.” 

(Reviewer) 

A warrior (who knows more about 
keystones than we do) writes tartly: 

“It is a common fallacy that an 
arch is more dependent upon a key- 
stone than upon the other voussoirs. 

This is pardonable; but what of the 
writer who airs his knowledge of 
architectural terms without knowing 
that the Gothic type of arch usually 
(if not always) lacks a keystone?” 

It shows, Bobby, how careful we 
should be. 


The Dead Languages 

Kenya Locust Report. 

“Further egg-deposits have been 
found . . . and a large swarm which 
entered northern Kitui district has 
oviposited there. Laying is also sus- 
pected .. . in North Nyeri district.” 

(“East African Standard”) 

Remember the goose that oviposited 

aureously / 


“This question has been actively 
discussed at all levels of the quadri- 
partite machine in Berlin . . .” 

Why “quadripartite”? And why 
must the U.S.A.’s foreign policy be 
“bi-partisan” ? 

‘Dear Sir (or Madam), 
recumbent 

‘en 
non-recumbent 
nurse) will callon you...” (L.C.C.) 


ambulance (with 


“Tn so far as the current controversy 
concerns the position of disruptive and 
spurious bodies, there can be no 
dubiety about the attitude of this 
congress.” 

(General Council of the T.U.C.) 
“Of that there is no manner of 
dubiety, 

No probable, possible, shadow of 

dubiety, 
No possible dubiety whatever.” 
of Bd # % % 

We forget: did we ever tell you 
about the 8.E.A. Air Forces order: 
‘““UNIOCULAR PERSONNEL 

Personnel who have lost the sight of 
one eye, or who have had an eye 
removed, are to report...” ? 

Will the poor blind, we wonder, one 
day be “‘non-ocular personnel” ? 

A medical and excellent warrior 
(who is being considered for the Blue 
Star) writes: 

“A determined effort is being made 
in medical circles to replace the revolt- 
ing word ‘Rehabilitation’ with the 


still more revolting word ‘Reable- 
ment.’ I have attempted to press the 
claims of the word ‘Restoration’, but 
—so far—in vain. By the way, who 
originally coined the horrid word 
‘Rehabilitation’ ?”’ 

Thus challenged, we looked it up in 
the Oxford English Dictionary. We 
have remarked before that whenever 
you look up some horrible new word 
you find that all the dictionaries have 
got it and it was first used in the 
eighteenth century. This was worse. 
‘Rehabilitation’? occurs in Acts of 
Henry VIII—and Charles I also. It 
was used by Southey, and this fellow 
and that. And it was used, in our 
modern sense, more or less, by W. R. 
Greg in 1868—“‘the improvement and 
rehabilitation of the Jamaican peas- 
antry.” But we don’t care who used 
it, how, how often, or when. It is 
still a repellent word. Moreover, the 
O.E.D.’s heading, description, ex- 
planation or what-not of Mr. Greg’s 
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usage (and others’) is “Restoration to 
a higher moral state”. So our warrior 
will receive the Blue Star. 


“Cochran told me that he auditioned 
Guétary privately when in Paris.” 

We bet he didn’t. We bet he said 
“T heard him sing”. 


“South Coast resorts, after their 
usual invasion at Easter, are now 
largely decongested again.” 

(London paper) 

We like “largely”, anyhow. A.P.H. 


° ° 


For a Conference on Several Levels 
“Beautiful walnut figured table, spherical 
shape, with central leg, diameter 6 ft.” 
Advt. in Glasgow paper. 


° ° 


“Firing Typist WANTED 
Must Be ABLE To TYPE” 
Advt. ina shop window in Charing Cross Rd. 


Exacting, aren’t they ? 

















MOLD PAINTINGS § 
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At the Play 





“JANE” (ALDWYCH) 

I wouLp rather be honest and admit 
I have not read Mr. SoMERSET 
MavuGHan’s story from which this has 
been made, nor in a flu-bound world 
can I remedy my ignorance. I under- 
stand it was written in the first person, 
and this “‘I”’ is here translated for the 
purposes of the stage into William, a 
successful writer suggestive, in terms 
of broad caricature, of Mr. MAUGHAM 
himself. This part, though 
it miakes no greater de- 
mands on his talents than 
the delivery of a little 
barbed conversation, fits 
Mr. RonaLp SQuIRE with- 
out a crease. 

The play is by Mr. 8S. N. 
BEHRMAN, whose name is 
some guarantee of wit and 
urbanity, but it is not as 
a play that it can be 
praised; for it remains 
palpably a short story, 
lacking any solid develop- 
ment and leaving exposed 
the frail ends of an idea 
which could perhaps have 
been made convincing only 
in a literary form. Thanks 
mainly to Miss YVONNE 
ARNAUD and Mr. SQuIRE 
the things that happen in 
it are more than a little 
entertaining, but in none 
of them can we believe for 
a moment. In other words, 
it has merits as a vehicle, 
in this case secondhand. 

Miss ARNAUD starts as 
a wealthy Liverpudlian 
widow and knitter of tea- 
cosies, whose forays, in 
frightful clothes and bear- 
ing gruesome gifts, strike 
dread into her smart London sister-in- 
law, William’s ex-wife. (This is Milli- 
cent, torn between a reviving interest 
in William and a dying one in the 
press-baron for whom she had origin- 
ally left him.) Miss ARNAUD can readily 
be imagined on such a tack. So far, 
a piece of cake, shared by various 
droppers-in, including William, imper- 
turbably back from one of his global 
searches after plots. But what do you 
think Liverpool Jane, publicly exulting 
in being the other side of fifty, does 
next? She marries a nice young archi- 
tect, who adores her, and makes him 
very happy, turning her ample back 
on the West country and becoming 
overnight the rage of London, clad in 
the tasteful elevations in which he 
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fondly envelops her. And, if that 
isn’t enough to have to swallow in one 
evening, she now decides to break up 
her marriage so that the architect (who 
is heartbroken) can find a wife nearer 
his own age and so that she can set 
her cap at William and/or the lord of 
the press. Which she proceeds to do, 
to the great fury and discomfiture of 
Millicent. 

All this appears every bit as unlikely 
as it sounds. We rub our eyes and 
wonder if Jane will suddenly elect to 
swim the Channel or command the 
A.T.S., and the whole thing is so 





WANTED—SOMEONE NEARER HER OWN AGE. 
William Tower . 
Jane Fowler . 
Lord Frobisher . . 


preposterous that if she were now to 
go out to govern New South Wales we 
should none of us lift a finger to prevent 
it. Let purists please be warned that 
as a play this isshamelessly inadequate. 
And let mere seekers after frivolity be 
comforted, for it manages against all 
the rules to provide a number of 
situations which, while bearing small 
relation to one another, yet reflect 
very happily the particular brilliance 
of Miss ARNAUD and Mr. Squire. Both 
are given good lines and both sit back 
and delight us after their own manner. 
William’s interrupted proposal is a 
lovely piece of comedy. We have seen 
both of them being less amusing in far 
better plays. Miss IRENE Brown as 
Millicent and Mr. CHAarLes VICTOR as 


. Mr. Ronatp SQurire 
. Miss YvoNNE ARNAUD 
. Mr. CHares VicTror 
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Lord Frobisher give them capital sup- 
port, and several pleasant young 
people do their best for the thin 
fringes of the tale. To make us feel 
benevolent to such a play Mr. RicHarp 
Brrp, who produced, must have done 
so uncommonly well. 


THE REPERTORIES 


We are odd folk, and especially 
where the arts rear their poor suspect 
heads. Many of us still believe that 
unless a theatre stands not more than 
a mile, as the gossip flies, from Picca- 
dilly Circus, it cannot be a real one and 
cannot possibly provide 
anything worth _ seeing. 
Yet the same good citizens, 
highly critical in most 
other matters, such as coal 
and cheese, will pay their 
money night after night to 
absorb a sugared sedative 
in some vast masterpiece 
of architectural vulgarity, 
emerging in a drugged 
stupor to mutter: ‘Nota 
bad flick!” 

That was why the theatre 
in Britain was in danger of 
death, and why the public 
didn’t seem to care. Yet 
the war may have saved it, 
for one of the few good 
things it did was to revive, 
through the Old Vic and 
kindred travelling com- 
panies, a vast new interest 
far outreaching what was 
happening merely in 
Shaftesbury Avenue. The 
direct result is the magni- 
ficent business now being 
done up and down the 
country by small reper- 
tory groups. Each of them 
is fighting, and at the 
moment winning, a battle 
for the claims of the 
living stage. Each is an 
outpost against the turgid tide of 
impersonal celluloid. Some are housed 
in shabby little Victorian theatres, as 
full-of character and charm as their 
glossy great rivals are deficient in it, 
some in converted halls and barns. All 
of them are carrying on the ancient 
tradition of British drama by nursing 
young actors and playwrights and by 
giving us for a few shillings the unend- 
ing excitement and satisfaction of the 
play. These repertory companies can- 
not be expected to reach the polish of 
the West End, but in all the circum- 
stances their standards are extra- 
ordinarily high. At the moment, as 
I say, they are doing good business. 
Unless we are quite crazy they will go 
on doing it. 
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This week I visited two typical 
companies near London. At Guildford, 
in what used to be the old Assize 
Court, now comfortably reclaimed, I 
found the Amersham Repertory Play- 
ers giving a very creditable perform- 
ance of Mr. Rattican’s moving play 
about the domestic life of bomber 
crews, Flare Path. Amersham and 
Guildford make a regular exchange, 
playing their current piece for a week 
at each theatre, an arrangement which 
allows a fortnight for rehearsal. The 
results are excellent. This was very 
far from being the amateurish kind of 
rendering which the uninitiated dimly 
connect with repertory, but was in 
fact professional at every point. 
Justice was done to the tragedy under- 
lying the play as well as to its humours, 
and the whole production was con- 
ceived in the authentic spirit of the 
war-time R.A.F. In Miss Katie Kemp 
Amersham have a young actress who, 
though still unfinished, should go 
much further. She played the bar- 
maid who, you. may remember, 
married the Polish count and who 
behaved so well when for a short time 
he was missing, and she played her 
with real fire and resource. In Miss 
Moire HartLEY-MILBuRN they have 
a solemn Cockney droll who already 
knows her business backwards and 
reduced an afternoon audience to tears 
of laughter; and in Messrs. RoBERT 
Jarvis, Peter Duniop, ANTHONY 
Apams and RicHAaRD Batpwyn four 
young men who can act. The lounge 
of the blowsy Lincolnshire hotel was 
faithfully conjured by Miss Marora 
PowELL, and Miss CaRYL JENNER’S 
intelligent production made full use of 
a sound lighting-set. Up, Amersham! 


At the Theatre Royal, Aldershot, I 
found Mr. Liongt Brown’s 7T'o Have 
and To Hold being given with great 
gusto and address by the Court 
Players. They came here for one 
week, and have stayed forty-eight, 
delighting the honest burghers with 
that number of different plays. This 
one is strong domestic stuff about a 
large-minded cripple and his wife's 
lover, convincing enough except when 
a lot of hunting people seem never to 
have heard of a broken back and when 
a female character straight out of 
Surtees ecstatically embraces the notion 
of spending three years on end in 
musical circles in Italy. It has plenty 
of tense moments and good comedy 
as well, and this company, produced by 
Mr. Purtre WEATHERS, put it over in 
a most spirited way. In Mr. OLIVER 
FisHER, who played the cripple, they 
possess a young actor of strength, who 
can convey emotional stresses with a 
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“Ob, I get plenty of tea now—Johnnie’s just turned the blue 
& by I 


ration book.” 


quiet inner fury which is very effective; 
and he was roundly backed up, in 
particular by Miss Mavis Puau and 
Miss Joan Peart. The staging was 
quite adequate, the production lively; 
and the theatre itself is a veteran of 
fifty years with a graceful circle and the 
feeling of being soaked in the glories of 
the past. Aldershot can count itself 
lucky to have so active an outfit on its 
door-step. Eric. 
° ° 


Medical Note for Ambitious Parents 
“Tf inoculated within five days of contact, 
he will suffer only a mild form: of measles 
and become A Ministry of Health official.” 
Sunday paper. 


Oh, Lor’ 
EMURELY in my midnight train 
Ride nine young women far from 
plain. 
It makes a man feel lonely. 


And lonelier still to raise the blind 
And read upon the glass behind 
The legend: “Ladies Only.” 
J. B. B. 
° ° 


“The grass on the other side of the fence, 
like the stolen kiss, is always the sweetest. 
We would like to see the Education Com- 
mittee test the truth of this.” 

“Linlithgow Gazette.” 
We concur. 








COMPLAINTS 
DEPARTMENT 


MW/ 

















“Have you an aspirin?” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





New Writing and Twilight 


A YEAR or so ago Mr. STEPHEN SPENDER wrote a modest 
article on his work as a poet. In this article, besides 
fascinating details such as his desire while composing, to 
smoke three cigarettes all at the same time, he described 
his system of notebooks and of developing his rough ideas. 
And here, dismayingly enough, he showed us the progress 
of a few lines (“There are some days when the sea lies like 
a harp”) which were beautiful and simple in themselves, 
to the final version in which they had become dull and 
obscure. This particular poem, “Seascape,” reappears in 
his latest volume Poems of Dedication (FaBER, 6/-). And 
the whole book illustrates the same problem. It begins 
with a group of elegies—behind them you can feel a heart- 
rending sympathy, but the language has been so carefully 
refined, worked out, worked to death, that the human 
sorrow appears only in flashes. It isn’t of course that the 
words mean nothing. They mean all that Mr. SPENDER 
chooses them to mean, at every level of his consciousness 
but who is going to bother to disentangle them? Miss 
Edith Sitwell has managed this style successfully because 
she has restricted her vocabulary to a very few words 
(“ bone,” “golden,” “dust,” “green,” etc.) and given each 
a definite significance. But too often it is a question of 
asking language to do what it will not do—the art of the 
crossword-puzzle, not of poetry. STEPHEN SPENDER is a 
writer of vision, and, as he has said, “my job is to recreate 
that vision.” He sees the predicament of man, “in his fist, 
rose of infinity,” trapped in the ugly, sprawling civilization 
he has created for himself. He is deeply conscious, as 
Matthew Arnold was, of the-tragedy of isolation—the 
eternal separateness of one human being from another, 
awaiting ‘‘the multitudinous loneliness of death.” And he 
responds eagerly to the ancient spell of natural beauty. 
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“Would I might be that bough to-night 
Will dip in dews!...” 
How lovely and expressive this is! Why, out of the best 
possible motives—for he is a most painstaking artist—does 
Mr. SPENDER pant after his will-o’-the-wisp into a sterile 
twilight ? P.M. F. 





Which Turning ? 

You would think that the economics of two world 
wars would make “no foreign imports of anything we 
can grow ourselves” sound pleasant to most ears. If the 
picture of English farming life painted in Harvest Adventure 
(Harrap, 12/6) could be exhibited—perhaps a thought less 
truculently ?—to the urban voter he might be induced to 
spend a little less on films and football-pools and a little 
more on home-grown food. In this invigorating sequel to 
Farming Adventure, Mr. J. WENTWoRTH Day describes the 
results of six thousand miles of rural riding undertaken during 
the war—largely in his own bomb-stricken East Anglia. 
Few of the author’s farming friends, however, were half so 
harried by war as by war-time Agricultural Committees, 
against whom charges of waste of food, elusive finance 
and callous evictions are freely brought here. The 
farmers, it is argued, should be the trustees of the land; 
and vivid accounts of farmers’ personal exploits reinforce 
the claim. Sportsmen will find congenial company, from 
the shires to the Essex saltings; and to assuage our 
nostalgia for free enterprise we are shown a stout, flint- 
faced cottage built in a year, by farm-labourers in their 
off-time, to replace a burnt-down manor house. _H. P. E. 


Anglo-American Diplomacy 


In At Close Quarters (JoHN Murray, 9/-) Colonel ARTHUR 
MurRAyY, who was assistant Military Attaché in Washington 
during the war of 1914-1918, describes an informal system 
of communication set up between London and Washington 
for the purpose of co-ordinating the political and military 
activities of two governments. As appeared clearly 
enough in his previous memoir, Master and Brother, Colonel 
MurRRayY’s capacity to select and arrange his facts so as to 
engage and retain the reader’s attention is not highly 
developed. This book would be much easier to read if the 
author had given brief summaries of most of the letters in 
it instead of quoting from them at length, and had con- 
densed and simplified his account of the circumstances in 
which he was absorbed into the Colonel House-—Sir William 
Wiseman circle. None the less, there is a great deal of 
incidental interest in his memoir. Whenever Lloyd George 
appears the book lights up, if only with a baleful radiance; 
as, for example, in the scene when Lloyd George, in April 
1918, greets Colonel Murray on his arrival from Washing- 
ton with “How are you? Where are all these American 
Divisions which we were promised would be in France by 
the spring?”’ The interrelation of Lloyd George, Clemenceau 
and President Wilson occupics some interesting pages 
which reveal the chief actors in the drama as they appeared 
to their harassed subordinates, for whom the play was the 
thing—not the star performers. H. K. 


Wide Ruins 


All who are interested in avoiding the dead-ends of 
civilization should read Spin a Silver Coin (Josernu, 12/6), 
by ALBERTA Hannum. This tells how Bill and Sallie 
Lippincott, on leaving Chicago University, bought a 
trading post on an Indian reservation in Arizona; and how 
they not only succeeded as traders during the four years 
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before Bill was called up, but fostered the artistic genius 
of Beatien Yazz, the small Indian boy whose exquisite 
animal drawings illustrate their unique and spirited story. 
The transformation of a thirteenth-century Pueblo settle- 
ment into a modern American store is not in itself a particu- 
larly winning feat. But Wide Ruins was half destroyed 
when the Lippincotts arrived, and their vandalism was 
merely more efficient than that of their predecessors. 
What makes the book exhilarating is the couple’s sympathy 
with their Navaho customers, their encouragement of 
traditional crafts, and Sallie’s exquisite tact in supplying 
“Little No-Shirt,” found drawing like Giotto on a rock, 
with the materials on which he lavished the spirit and 
line of the cave-men of Les Eyzies. Her triumph cul- 
minated in a visit to Santa Fé, where six of the boy’s 
paintings were presented to the museum and their painter, 
lost to the sensation they caused, greeted the work of his 
own primitive forbears as a kinsman should. H. P. B. 


A Farm in Normandy 


In The Return to the Farm (Peter Davies, 12/6) Mr. 
Ropert HENREY adds yet another volume to his chronicles 
of Madeleine and Philip. The purpose of this long and 
leisurely saga is to describe our times as they have been 
seen and experienced by an apparently quite well-to-do 
Englishman and his wife. Neither Madeleine nor Philip 
is in the least individualized. Their function is simply to 
act as channels for whatever facts and feelings Mr. HENREY 
wishes to impart to the reader. The farm of the book’s 
title is in Normandy. Philip bought it in 1937, and, 
together with his wife, mother-in-law and small son, left 
it hurriedly for England in the spring of 1940. His mother- 
in-law is stopped at St. Malo, her papers not being in order; 
and when the heavy bombardments preceding the invasion 
of 1944 begin, the fear that her mother may be killed in 
them is, we are told, very painful to Madeleine. After 
the war Madeleine returns to the farm, visiting Paris on 
the way, and noting in detail all the changes in town and 
country caused by the German occupation. On the farm 
itself there has been during her absence a lurid and com- 
plicated tragedy, Goguet, a farmer, having been denounced 
to the Germans by his son at the instigation of his father- 
in-law. This episode is well told, and its interest is 
enhanced by photographs of the Goguet family and of the 
spot where the father-in-law cut his throat. H. K. 





Erotic Paper-chase 


The trouble about Casanova as a literary figure is a 
certain monotony of habit. In fiction, as in real life, any 
singleminded amorist is likely to become a bore; and from 
this fate—far worse, for such men, than death—Casanova 
is not entirely rescued either by the picturesque circum- 
stances of his time or by the skill with which Mr. Ricnarp 
Atpincton has shuffled the facts of history to suit the 
headlong humours of his story. The Romance of Casanova 
(HEINEMANN, 9/6) describes the great pursuer’s chase after 
the one woman who ever touched his heart, and though it 
ends on a genuinely tragic note, his index of susceptibility 
is so low that a distant glimpse of a passable ankle is 
enough to dictate a complete change of plan. As a result 
the book is a maze of trails and cross-trails, leading him 
through an assorted succession of sordid scrapes. The 
sinister interest taken in his intrigues by the rulers of 
Venice makes them more exciting, and Mr. ALDINGTON 
uses the mysterious political background of eighteenth- 
century Italy for all it is worth; but in spite of rich colour 
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and racy narrative the book, coming from this author, is 
disappointing. Its effects are somewhat crude compared 
with the exquisite ironies of which he is capable, and it 
gives the impression of being designed too immediately 
for the screen. For that it will be undoubtedly a gift. 
Let us hope it falls into the hands of a French director, 
working in the tactful atmosphere of his own country— 
though if Hollywood were to get to work on the oppor- 
tunities it offers, the love-film to end all love-films might at 
last be born. Which would be something. E. 0. D. K. 





More About the War 

The Royal Navy and Allies (HutcHrNson, 21/-), by 
Commander KENNETH EpwarbDs, R.N., is one volume of a 
series (written by different people) entitled “Britain at War” 
and deals with naval occasions between July 1943 and 
September 1944. It begins with the planning stage of the 
invasion of Sicily. It describes the Atlantic war against 
the U-boats, war in Italy and the Adriatic, off the Norwegian 
coast, and in the A¥gean. Then comes the planning of 
the European Invasion, and here Commander Epwarps 
deserves the greatest praise for the clarity and economy with 
which he shows a vast machine (made up of masses of 
material, flesh and blood, mental and physical effort) at 
work. The saga of the “‘Gooseberries’”’ and ‘‘ Mulberries”’ 
is admirably told, and so is the story of the great invasion 
itself. The book ends with a couple of chapters about 
warfare in the Far East. Condensed though it is, the author 
lightens it all with anecdotes and little sketches of character. 
There are four hundred and thirty-eight illustrations. 

a ee B. E. B. 

Reavers of Punch have long shaken their heads over 
Lady Addle’s remarkable sister Mipsie. Mary Dunn has 
now put together the story of the latter’s deplorable career 
in The Memoirs of Mipsie (METHUEN, 6/-), and enriched it 
with photographs no less stimulating than the text. 





“Which studio, sir? Light, Home or Third?” 
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“Aston Villa, two; Blackburn Rovers, three...” 


Country Walk 


shops it would help such a lot 


( op darling, and darling, if you do pass the 
If you'd see if they ’’ve got 


The wool. Yes, dear, the wooL 
For my cable-stitch jumper. And would you just pick up 
the chops 


If the shop’s 

Not too full? 

And could you possibly just for this once be an absolute 
saint 

And manage one teeny bag of cement 

And two pots of paint, 

And that roll of wire-netting 

They ought to have sent 

The week before last but their van went wrong? 

But dear, I’m forgetting 

You came here to rest... 





Very well, darling, of course you know best, 

And dear, if you feel really strong 

Would you mind if I asked you to take the dogs? 

And I suppose you couldn’t possibly contrive to bring 
back 

A sack 

Full of logs? ... 

You think you could? 

Good! 

Oh, and without going in you might just see 

If Perkins has got any mops, 

And if it doesn’t mean queueing too long we could do with 
three 

Or four fillets of plaice. 

But of course, darling, you must realize that all this is 
only in case 

You happen to go near the shops. 
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there is a fortune waiting for the 
man who invents a cure for ants 
in bicycle-tyres. 

I have never understood how I got 
ants in my tyres in the first place. An 
eminent emmetologist whom I con- 
sulted could not help me, either. He 
was only able to theorize that they 
must have crawled in one day when 
I had left my valve open, but I cannot 
remember ever having left my valve 
open. A bicycle-valve is not the sort 
of thing you leave open on a sunny 
day to give it a thorough airing. But 
1 am prepared to believe that they 
may possibly have crawled in one day 
when I had left my valve shut. I sup- 
pose a good hard-headed ant with 
powerful shoulders would be capable of 
butting his way down through the 
rubber thing, and holding it ajar for 
the others. 

I first noticed the ants when they 
began to rattle. I at once applied my 
brakes and dismounted. The rattling, 
which came from the front wheel, then 
stopped. I thought that maybe the 
air inside was rather dry—I keep my 
bicycle in the greenhouse and do not 
bother to take it outside to pump up the 
tyres—but it wasn’t that. It was ants. 
This was made clear by subsequent 
X-ray photographs. 

Not that I had my front tyre 
X-rayed right away. I have never 
been X-rayed myself, and I did not 
see why my bicycle should be done 
before me. But the rattling got on my 
nerves. It was bad enough when I was 
cruising slowly. When I was really 
going all out it was like a hail-storm 
on a kettle-drum. All who have ever 
suffered from ants in their bicycle- 
tyres will agree with me that there 
are few noises more irritating. After 
cycling a further 1,057 miles, according 
to my speedometer (which I have 
always found perfectly reliable) I could 
stand it no longer, and investigations 
with a torch proving unsatisfactory, 
my bicycle faced the X-ray apparatus. 

The radiologist who examined the 


[ has often occurred to me that 


prints said unhesitatingly, “Ants.” I 
did not dispute it. The rattle was 
definitely an ant-like rattle. I asked 


the radiologist for a prescription, but 
he said that prescribing was outside his 
line of business. 

A selection of my friends suggested 
the following remedies: 

Paraffin oil. 

Smoke. 

Xiding on a flat tyre (to crush the 
ants). 
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Ants in My Tubes 


Starvation. 

Change of bicycle: 

The first three remedies all had this 
against them: they would leave the 
tyre still filled with ants. Dead ones, 
granted, but it is my experience that 
a dead ant is quite as difficult to 
remove from a bicycle-tyre as a live 
ant. Starvation had the same objec- 
tion, added to which I didn’t know how 
to starve them anyway. It is my 
conviction that you can only starve an 
ant if you are feeding it in the first 
place, and I wasn’t feeding these ants; ; 
they seemed to have made their own 
catering arrangements. As for change 
of bicycle, I am a man with only one 
bicycle in the world. 

I hoped that the ants would get tired 
of my bicycle after a while and quit. 
I took them for long rides over bumpy 
roads with the idea of making them 
sick, and I left the bicycle out in the 
rain at nights. But they did not 
seem to care. In fact they got along 
so well they began to breed. You 
could tell that by the added weight 
of the bicycle. Also, the rattling 
increased. They bred so extensively 
that they got overcrowded in the 
front tyre, and spread to the back 
tyre as well. 

I experimented with asphyxiation. 
I removed the valves, thinking that all 
the ants would crawl out gasping for 
air. The actual effect is of interest to 
all insect-lovers. The ants took it in 
turns to station themselves just where 
the valve normally was, with their 
heads out in the open. Then they 
would take a deep breath, turn round, 
and exhale into the tube. Myself I 
should have thought that the exhala- 
tion, being to the best of my chemical 
knowledge pure nitrogen, wouldn’t 
have helped the colony much. Appar- 
ently, though, the system of regurgita- 
tion by which ants are known to feed 
one another applies also to their 
respiratory practices. I could hear 
all the ants inside the tube taking deep 


breaths and thumping their chests. 
Furthermore, the official breathers 
breathed to such purpose that in rather 
under seven minutes both my tyres 
were inflated to rock-like hardness. 

Following the nitrogen train of 
thought I tried another scheme. I used 
to bicycle to unhealthy localities— 
marshy districts where gaseous vapours 
lay over the ground, the exteriors of 
soap-factories, and the like—and blow 
up my tyres there. If the air I pumped 
in disconcerted the ants in the 
slightest I had no indication of it. 
The only result was that a sticky, 
treacly sort of liquid began to ooze out 
of the valves. The ants were making 
a kind of honey out of the strong air. 

The climax came when the ants got 
down to building. It completely 
spoiled the symmetry of my tyres. I 
do not know much about town- 
planning, but the front tyre had a four- 
inch protuberance which was probably 
the civie centre, and every time I went 
over that it was like jumping Becher’s 
Brook. 

In the end of course I was forced to 
give the ants best. I handed the 
bicycle over to them. It is hanging 
from hooks in the greenhouse now. 
Both tyres are swollen to something 
like a six-inch circumference, and 
quarters are so crowded that ants’ eggs 
keep trickling out of the valves. I 
have placed a bowl of goldfish under 
each valve to catch them as they drop. 

As for me, I walk. But I don’t 
know how long this will be for. When 
I put on my shoes yesterday there 
was a disquieting rattle from the sole 
of the left one—definitely an ant-like 
rattle. . 


° ° 


Bowls-eye 
“The room was blue with smoke and the 
fire crackled merrily. Detective Sergeant 
Shale took his pipe from his mouth and 
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From a novel. 
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AST week Jane asked me to a tea- 
party. When we had unpacked 
my bag of buns, tot of milk and 

twist of tea, I settled down to enjoy her 
delightful hospitality. 

‘Entertaining is very difficult nowa- 
days,” she sighed. “However hospit- 
able the heart, the larder is so bare. 
However, I did manage to have a little 
fun with the ducks.” 

“With the ducks?” 

“Yes, our three runners, Faith, Hope 
and Charity. My dear, they were part 
of the family. If you put your head out 
of a window and quacked they would 
rush round the house to find you, their 
bills wreathed in smiles. We used to sit 
in a row, eating our tea together in the 
garden. Once they followed me down 
to the village. It caused quite a sensa- 
tion. I can’t help feeling that one must 
have rather a beautiful character to 
be loved by ducks. At last the dread- 
ful day came when they ceased to lay. 
So we hardened our hearts and ate 
them. We had the parson to lunch 
on Faith.” 

“How appropriate,” I murmured. 

“She was very tough, like a theo- 
logical argument. Do try a 
scone. I made them with my 
own white hands.” 

“No, thank you. Have one 
of my buns. I should like to 
say that I got them in the 
black market, but, alas, I 
have no aptitude for crime.” 

“We had to kill Hope at 
the same time as Charity, so 
that they should not pine, 
dear little things. We had 
the most affecting moments 
with the children. They used 
to goand mourn in the larder. 
1 felt like a cannibal. In fact 
if the meat ration is cut any 
further, I am sure that will be 
the next step. We shall dine 
out on ‘long pig,’ as the ad- 
venture stories call it. Some 
of our old missionary families 
will feel quite chez eux, won’t 
they? My dear, vou are eating 
nothing. Do have some cake.” 

“No, thank you. Have one 
of my biscuits.” 

“T had an old aunt to stay 
on the strength of Hope. She 
was rather a tiresome guest. 
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A Party Question 


Although over seventy, she ate like a 
young horse. I always say visitors may 
bring their ration-books, but unfortun- 
ately they don’t lay eggs. No amount 
of epigrams make up for that. The 
ideal guest should live on a strict diet.” 

“They eat more than anybody. 
Before the war we had an Italian 
countess who was slimming. She 
announced that she ate nothing for 
breakfast, “but nozzing at all, just a 
peach, a few grapes, a “slice of melon, 
some strawberries . . .”” 

“Have some strawberry jam,” Jane 
interrupted. ‘‘I made it last summer 
with one hand and my will with the 
other. It was tenific. I kept dashing 
to the dresser to jot down a codicil, 
then back to the stove to stir madly. 
Both came out quite well, I believe.” 

“No, thank you. Please may I 
have another cup of my tea?” 

Jane poured it out of her Georgian 
silver teapot with inimitable grace. 
“Some of your milk? Is that how you 
like it? No sugar? My dear, we can 
always raise a lump for a friend. Well, 
we had Charity cold . . .” 

(“As cold as Charity.”) 
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. Lasked a couple from the other 
side of the county to partake of her. 
They accepted with screams of excite- 
ment on the telephone, but could not 
come on Thursday or Friday (we 
thought that Friday was Charity’s 
ceiling date). So they came on Satur- 
day and we gave them beans—bacon 
and beans.” 

“T too had a lunch-party last week,” 
I said proudly, not to be outdone by 
the beau monde. “I invited Mary to 
bring her two children to tea, but they 
elected to lunch instead because her 
headlights were not working.” 

Jane nodded comprehendingly. “Do 
smoke, if you have brought any 
cigarettes,” she said hospitably. 

““Mary told me not to bother about 
anything. They would come with a pic- 
nic lunch. I visualized neat packets of 
sandwiches and, after deciding against 
laying the table with paper-bags and 
eabbage leaves, I made it look pretty 
with my best table-mats and a pot of 
cyclamen. I need not have troubled. 
Mary arrived in high spirits, half an 
hour late, armed with a loaf of 
bread, a hunk of butter, a bag of 
oranges and a tin of sardines, 
but no opener. A scene of 
indescribable squalor then de- 
veloped; Mary hacking up the 
loaf with one of the boys’ 
clasp-knives on the polished 
table, and prising open the 
tin with a fork, and the 
children passing sardines to 
each other in their fingers, 
and practically chucking the 
orange-peel under their seats. 
They were awfully polite of 
course, and said they had 
never had such a_ lunch. 
Neither had I. Well, I 
really must be going. Thank 
you so much for having me.” 

“Not at all,” said Jane 
graciously. “I simply love 
entertaining. Do come again 
soon, if you can spare the 
victuals.” 

° ° 


“Snow Farts ry Lonpon 
CRASHES ON Icy Roaps.” 
Headings in “ Sunday Times.” 

Pity they demolished all those 
shelters. 
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“I used to pay more for my cars 
but I’ve never seen better value... 
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TS six Major ingredients, add 
to them the skill of chemists, the 
craftsmanship of workmen, the power 
of machines, the basic knowledge of 


iat A T + rE RQ | 3 y experience—and you have a battery 

...a battery with power to spare. 
OLDHAM & SON LTD - DENTON - MANCHESTER 
London: Derbyshire Hse., St. Chad's St., W.C./. Depots: London, B'ham, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin 


Tel: Denton 2431. Est. 1865 








Under the greenwood tree, 







Guinness is good for me. 
And As You Like It, too, 


Guinness is good for you. 
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Since 1907 literally 
hundreds of “ revolu- 
tionary tread improve- 
ments ”’ have been offered 
to motorists, have been 
tried, found wanting and 
forgotten. All except one 
—the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread. It was 
scientifically designed to 
resist every direction of 
skid — and its proof is 
the fact that it has 
remained basically un- 
changed for 40 years ! 
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FACTORY AT WOLVERHAMPTON 
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EXCESSIVE COLD MEANS | 


MAN-HOURS | 





In one Midland factory alone, 
9,500 man-hours were lost in 
three months as a result of 
excessively cold shops. 


Keep workers 
on the job with a 


RICHARD | 
CRITTALL 
HEATING 


INSTALLATION 


Richard Crittall & Company Ltd 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
156, Great Portland St., London, W.1 



































Housewives are 
fastidious about 
this room 


Why do five out of ten women choose 
a lavatory cleanser made specially 
for the purpose? (In America, this 
figure is even higher.) The answer is 
that it cleans and disinfects the whole 
pan. Harpic not only whitens and 
deodorizes the bowl (the part you can 
see) but also sweeps round the S-bend 
at the back, where no brush . 
can reach. Harpic leaves 
the whole pan sweet, 
clean, and sanitary. 









Sprinkle Harpic into 
the bowl and leave as 


—a 
long as possible (last | i= 
thing at night is a good <3 ar 
time). Then flush. y 
dhat’s all! — 


HARPIC 


THE SPECIAL LAVATORY CLEANSER 
Harpic Mfg. Co. Ltd. Hull & London 
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GOOD 
DAYS 


FOR 


TRAVEL 







/ 


j There is usually more room 
in long-distance trains on 
TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY 





























CONFOUND THE * #//—» 
THEY SHOULD USE 


furmoto 







WHAT THE 
COLONEL SAID 





100% 
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fy, INA Sac, py. 0 5 i 
CK NON-SLIP 
OA Yaw AUS . 
SAC. hang ik Furmoto shines floors like glass 
ae at % —produces a hard, tread-proof 
aN EiIN and waterproof surface on any 
“NMS CONTIN kind of flooring and linoleum 
a 4K > <i —yet on it you can’t slip an 


inch. Because of this it is the 
only polish you should use. 
Avoid accident claims as re- 
sult of anyone falling on 
slippery floors. You are abso- 
lutely safe with Furmoto, for 
™.. with every tin is given 

if, 100 FREE INSURANCE 
F7sHEL. AGAINST SLIPPING. 


Sold in tins, 1/6, 3/-, 5/- and larger sizes at Oilshops, Grocers, Ironmongers, 


tores, ete. no n . 5 lip 


fur. MOTO fioon creaw 


Awarded 64 Gold Medals. 
In cases of difficulty write for name of nearest stockist to: 


FURMOTO CHEMICAL CO., 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 





| To preserve your shoes. Folish chem with SOLITAIRE Shoe Polish de Luxe ‘| 
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gun Tome 


but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for 
many years, have used Forhans 


astringent and reported completely 
satisfactory results. They also recom- 
mend Forhans Special Formula for 
the Gums Dentifrice for use at home 
because it contains the special in- 
gredient of Forhans astringent. 
your dentist regularly. 


See 


ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 








Safeguard Your Jeeth! 





wn"! 
| With K E N T Exclusive 


BLENDED BRISTLES 


@ AVOID @ PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


KENT OF LONDON 


Rest British rushes 
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ALL TO 
SCALE 


CLOCKWORK TOYS 





Buy the boy a Minic toy. These 
splendid little scale models cars, 
fitted with a powerful motor, are 
again on sale at your local dealers. 
These will be doubly welcome, 
because really good toys are still 
hard to get. 





TOWN COUPE 


LINES BROTHERS Ltd. 


Tri-ang Works, Merton, S.W.19 




















— 


paper 
Your writing looks its 


best on Bowersburn. 
Sold by all’ the best Stationers. 











lhe essence. OF 


PRESENT RETAIL PRICES IN U.K., 


Half-boctle 17/6; miniature, 5/- 


Angostura Bitters x Stondon) tad. 


Telephaes a CITY 4953. 





you'll’ mostly imal 
SIR JOHN’S. 


at the best sherry parties. 


When available, Sir: 
JOHN’s, the Pale Dry 
Australian Sherry of fine 
bouquet, is popular at 
every good sherry party. 
Ask your dealer to put 
your name down now 
for a bottle of — 


SIR JOHNS 


Empire | 






12/6 
THE BOTTLE 


Grown, shipped and bottled by the 
EMU WINE CO. LTD., LONDON. 
Vineyards, Morphett Vale, South Australia. 








royds 469/9 





Keep 
your 
strength 
up 
— the 


sensible Wey. 


Hovis 


THE “ BETYER-BALANCED” BREAD 








Weighing 
Words 


How much weight 
does your signature 
carry? The chemist 
can weigh it accurately, 
however lightly you 
pencil it. With like 
precision he can weigh 
a single pollen grain, or a particle no heavier than a twenty-eight 
millionth part of an ounce! He must determine such minute 
weights in the course of his daily work, and does so easily and 
swiftly by means of this micro-balance. The modern micro-balance 
is a jewel among laboratory instruments, so sensitive that it must 
be treated with the utmost care. Draughts, moisture, slight 
changes in temperature, or even the distant rumble of heavy 
traffic can upset it. A rise of two degrees in temperature within 
its glass cabinet affects its accuracy. So fine a degree of 
adjustment is often needed to obtain information of the greatest 
practical importance. For example, an _ infinitesimal speck 
of vitamin D is the whole daily dose for a 

human being... It is a far cry from the test- 

tube to the micro-balance, but they form the 

alpha and omega’of an armoury of instruments 

which enables the British chemical industry 

to give the nation ‘unfailing and expert 

service. 












ul ee. | Ug 
in Cocktails § 
Maximum Price %, 
38/6 per bottle K 
EMESIS Sioa. 









RATCHET & REVOLUTION 


COUNTERS 
—»> Send for 
Leaflet No. 18/5 
Speeds up to 
‘ 6,000 r.p.m. 
B. &F. CARTER & Co., Ltd., Bolton 22 
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Nylon’ or Bristle 


hw 
With its correctly-shaped head 

(long or short, as you please) 
—its clean-cut tufts —and fine 
finish — SPA is the very last word 
in toothbrushes. The finest tooth- 
brush you can buy. 

John Freeman & Co., Led. 

“Spa** Brush Works, Chesham, Bucks. 














£ ) 
If you've 
caught a 


Cold 


You can help yourself most effectively 
by taking Phensic—if you’ve caught a 
cold or chill. Because Phensic Tab- 
lets rapidly disintegrate they are 
saeeniy absorbed — thus the bene- 
ficial effect is felt very quickly. Symp- 
toms such as a stuffy nose, running 
eyes, shivering, a heavy head are 
greatly relieved—and it is no uncom- 
mon thing for 








Phensic to 
break up a 
severe cold in 
a matter of 
hours. _ get 
a supply ot 
Phensic now. 
3id., 1/4 & 3/3, 
including Pur- 
chase ‘Tax, 
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All shrewd Judges smoke | 


The demand for Orlik pipes far exceeds 
the supply, but the quality is still as good 
asever. If you have difficulty in obtain- 
ing a genuine Orlik London-made pipe, 
please write to us for address of the 
nearest ‘Tobacconist who can supply you. 


L. ORLIK LTD., 
17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1 


Established 1899 





Charivari 





en ' “ , th ° 


Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sur@ 


Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES 


light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or out. | 


Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 








The Balance nae struck by 
taking a ‘Yorkshire Modern 
Protection’ Policy, which affords 
the most inexpensive means of 
protecting family income or com- 
“mitments. For annual premiums 
trom £9.0.0 to £14.10.0, varying 
according to age and term of 
assurance selected, a tax-free 


income of £100 per annum can 
be assured. (Policies for incomes 
of £100 to £500 per annum are 
issued.) 

% Valuable cash bonus on 
survival. 

% Premiums rank for income 
tax abatement. 

%* Benefits tax free. 


Write now for informative folder to Department P.2. 


THE YORKSHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chief Offices 
London: Yorkshire House, 66/67 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
York: St. Helens Square. 


—— 


Glasgow: 80/82 St. Vincent St., C.2. 


| 
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4 LITTLE BIRD TOLD me! 


JENNY WREN 






Beauty 
[ know that ornaments 


ith creams ! 
Herself wi Ouse and scents 
. nt ° 
But more impor “ should think, 
her ‘im, 
teeth keep the pink”! 
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PURELY PERSONAL 





AN YOU BEAT the 

band? Not if it is the 
one on a King Six Cigar 
(1/1d. each). 














DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


always have about 
7,500 

children in their 
care. 

Please help this 


National Work 
for needy children. 


10/- 


will feed one child 
for a week. 
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WARDONIA BLADES 


QUICKER..SHAVES — 
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Dr. Barnardo's Homes do not receive Family 
Allowances for the children in their care. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes,” addressed 4 Barnardo 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.\. 














THE IDEAL FOOD 
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EXPERIENCED COOKS Att EAY 



















' | 
| “FOR BEEFY DISHES =~ 
e and 2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN | 
7 1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 
Also ready ue) 


























Leaving no ene a _— 


Exploring every avenue to find ... 


Underwear and Cardinal socks 


ee 


Wolsey Ltd. Leicester 
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PRINTED FOR THE BREWERS’ SOCIETY 





Much of the characteristic charm 


of English inns lies in their diversity and 


differing ‘‘ personalities”. George Borrow, 


gay gipsy, spoke of the inn as “a place of 
infinite life and bustle *:., Samuel Jalen. a 
townsman, said ah at a tavern there isa general 
freedom from anxiety’. Yet Matthew Arnold 
echoed the thoughts of all gentle and genial men 
when he described the Scholar Gipsy ‘“‘at some 
lone ale-house on the Berkshire moors”. So 
deeply remains our affection forthe pub— 
wherever it may be. Often the more remote, 


the more welcome are its hospitable lights. 


Illustration specially drawn by Mervyn Peake 
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_nearly everything—more tea; more food; more 


-owe their employment to our wool manufacturing 
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aSRseve WHAT EXPORTS MEAN TO US 
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... but all our exports are paying for 
only three quarters of everything we buy 


For making clothes, blankets, knitting-wool and | 
many other things needed in the home, we must 
import raw wool. Thousands of British workers 
industries ; and wool is only one of the many 
imports on which we depend. We want more of 
raw materials to feed our factories. Of course, we 
have to pay for all we get from abroad. We pay 
with our exports. But at present we are paying 
for only about three quarters of all we import. 
You can guess how we get the rest—on credit. 

So we must increase our exports, and go on in- 
creasing them until they clear our debts and bring 
prosperity. 
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